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Synopsis of Contents 


ATTACK OF STRONG POINT—RIFLE COMPANY 


An Infantry battalion operating on the right of 
the attacking line is held up by an enemy strong 
point. The support rifle company is brought up to 
attack the strong point. This Terrain Exercise 
covers the arrangements for and the details of the 
conduct of the attack. 


APPROACH MARCH AND DEPLOYMENT 


The assault battalion of an attacking regiment 
is to be relieved by the support battalion. This 
Terrain Exercise covers the details of the approach 
march, the relief and the arrangements for con- 
tinuing the attack in the morning. 


DEFENSIVE POSITION 


An attacking force has advanced to a point where 
it is necessary to call a halt temporarily in order 
to reorganize and bring up essential utilities. It has 
been decided to take up a defensive position. This 
Terrain Exercise covers the details of the selection 
of the position, the organization of a strong point 
and the preparations for defense. 


MACHINE GUNS IN ATTACK 


This Terrain Exercise deals with the details of 
the employment of the machine gun company of an 
Infantry battalion in support of the rifle companies 
in an attack. Prepared by Major Walter C. Short, 
the machine gun expert of the Army. 


ADVANCE GUARD 


A battalion on the march, has one rifi 
as the advance guard. This Terrain Exer 
the details of the formation and the cond 
operations of the advance guard throu 
day’s operations. 


A regiment of Infantry on the marc! 


country, 


the exposéd flank. This Terrain Exercise covers t! 
details of the formation and operations the flar 


FLANK GUARD 


has sent out a flank guard to marct 


a 3 


guard in its march and contact with the er 


POSTING AN OUTPOST 


An Infantry battalion halts for the nig One 


rifle company is detailed to form the out . @& 


Terrain 
the com 


Exercise covers the details of establishing 
pany as the outpost. 


VISITING PATROL 


An Infantry platoon is one of the supports of an 


outpost. 


Visiting patrols are sent ou nigh 


This Terrain Exercise covers the deta f the 
operations of one of these patrols. 


This 


RECONNOITERING PATROI 


Terrain Exercise covers the operat ; 2 


Reconnoitering patrol sent out to investigate t 
report to the effect that the enemy is ir certait 


locality. 


————— | | | | | ST 
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Efficiency Reports 
Col. Geo. B. Pritchard, U. S. A. Retired 


Judge not that ye be not judged. 


For with what judg 


ment ye judge ye shall be judged: and with what measure 
ye mete, it shall be measured to you again. 


URING the 


pleasant ness, the 


late un- 


writer, whose entire 


duty was with troops, 
occasion 


had to see 





quite a varied assort- 
ment of Efficiency 
Reports pass through 
his hands from time 
to time, and _ has 
formed a few opin- 

the subject as a result of this 

different cases illustrating op- 
extremes of the same idea will 
) give a clear notion of those 

(It will 
remembered that ratings at the be- 


rs that fall between them. 


nd for a long time afterwards 

made on a percentage basis.) 
report gave an officer nearly 100 
cent in everything. My first 
thought before the officer’s arrival was 
that here indeed must be the Moses that 
: to lead us out of the wilder- 

of this terrible conflict, and I was 

not guiltless of a lurking feel- 


ng ti 


as the discoverer of the great 


‘eader [| might receive some of his re- 


fleeted glory due to my discovery. 


Upon the officer’s arrival I was not dis 
couraged to note that he seemed not at 
all conscious of transcendent qualities. 
I therefore adopted a policy of persist- 
ent ‘‘watchful waiting’’ to which was 
joined the keenest interest and curi 
osity. After about three months had 
elapsed I was left with but one firmly 
fixed idea—How in the world did this 
officer during the short period of time 
consumed in his travel from his former 
commanding officer to me manage to 
lose or be deprived of at least 40 per 
The 


other case was of an officer whose per- 


cent of the ratings given him? 


centages were so low that the only idea 
suggested to anyone’s mind was why 
he had not been shot at sunrise instead 
of being loaded onto some one else. 
How much simpler and more econom- 
ical this would seem to have been for 
the Government as well as 
mane for the man himself, his friends 


more hu- 


and his family! When the man subse- 
quently reported it was at once appar 
that, like the 
Twain’s death, his 
been greatly exaggerated. Mentally, | 
granted the fellow a reprieve until i 
could check up on this business. He 


ent report of Mark 


deficiencies had 
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turned out to be at least a good officer 

Some reports really strongly sug- 
that 
orderly had made them out, or at least 


gested the commanding officer’s 
that some wag had had a hand in them. 
Perhaps the reader can explain them 
better than I. 

I was gradually forced to the con- 
clusion concerning the successful oper- 
that 
something rotten and that it wasn’t in 
Denmark. 
tice 


ation of this system there was 
The opportunity for injus- 
the 
quences seemed so appalling that the 


seemed so great and conse- 
writer decided to personally take the 
A few 


sheets were ruled for tabulating on one 


matter in hand in his own office. 


line a retained copy of the percentages 
of each one and a concise memo in a 
Thus both the of- 
ficer reported on as well as the one 


column of remarks. 


doing the reporting would be protected, 
and a basis was supplied for the cor 
rection of any injustice that might have 
As the 
officers were very numerous and it was 


been done should oceasion arise. 
not thought practicable to put into 
practice my rapidly erystallizing con- 
viction that officers ought to be able tu 
see their own efficiency reports, I de- 
cided that as not all were to see them 
none should see them. There must also 
be no leakage. 
rected to keep all reports under lock 
and key except those of the field and 
staff, which I myself kept under lock 
The adjutant was impressed 
that through him alone could any leak- 
age take place. Efficiency Reports 
were made out by myself. I did the 
final calculating and the weighing and 
final deciding. The training, drilling 
and disciplining of the regiment had to 
go hand-in-hand with constant study cf 
the characters, abilities, and develop- 


The adjutant was di- 


and key. 


Kfficiency 
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ments of the officers. Their 
in my mind was therefore co: 
live, fluid, and vital subject. 
The whole system in the 
proved, as we all remember, 
still more or less defective 
war ended. Constant effort 
made since then to impreve 
operation, in my opinion, 
reach that stage where it w 
ways be a most delicate su! 
stantly to be watched and 
The critical point 
tem will always be right und 


guarded. 


of the immediate commandi: 
The delegation of this duty 
nates is a dangerous pract 
character and the ability of 
manding officer and his attenti 
duty in person is the greatest ¢ 
of contentment and the best 
justice that the system can h 
running of this matter by th 
except the paper work, would | 
condition in any regiment 

words, no matter how fine th 

it can never. be any better 1 

than the average character, « 

and ecarefulness of its immed 
Reports made out in 

The negat 


tice of some commanders to neg\ 


ators. 
of doubtful value. 


oe 


keep their diagnoses of their officers u 

to the minute and then to give cred! = slig 
for everything for which no 

evidence happens to be at hand 1s rea 

It is the business . 
commanders constantly and actively | p 


tively unjust. 


go after such evidence as will ea i 
them correctly to estimate th: 
of each officer and thereby 

tive justice to all. 
is what he is after and a prop 


Good as well as! 





tude will impress his officers with \ Fact 





Efficiency 


| not lead him into the path 
nagging over petty affairs. 
Sims has stated, and so say 
is, that when a commanding 
s that he cannot support a 
e, he should relieve him from 
or at least take action that 
ibout a change in the situa- 
continual discrimination in 
anner against a subordinate 
th the lack of courage to cor 
remove him, is one of the 
sible traits in a commander, 
to 


ls an outlet in cumulatingly 


ultimately peevishness 


ency reports—a species of 
rder born of moral coward- 
subordinate has the moral 
portant than the legal) right 
easonably promptly wherein 
or conduct is deficient, in 
he may have the chance to 
promptly before he becomes 

| in a bad habit through igno- 
through a lack of correction. 
wn with a subordinate is fur- 
constantly necessary (bar- 
matters) in order that he 
credited or debited according 
ange or lack of change of at- 
conduct on his part. Failure 
e’s duty by a subordinate as 
tlined, the writer has not the 
doubt, the last 
ilted in the expulsion in good 


has in few 
with great injustice from the 

some very worthy public 
In Navy parlance we might 
the of Admiral 
tum as the ‘‘Surreptitious 
ng of Subordinates.’’ 


violation 


: 


icleney Reports give the sub- 

opportunity to 
le reports on questions of 
he need never be appraised 


an answer 


Reports 
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of the most vicious attacks on his ree- 


ord if they are slipped in under the 


caption of Opinion. But opinions are 
not without considerable weight in de- 
termining relative worth with the War 
A slight 


this direction has of late 


Department. concession in 


years been 
made by the suggestion from the War 
should 
be verbally and informally informed of 
their 
opinion at the time of their discovery 
But 


Department that subordinates 


defects which are matters of 


by their commanding officers. 
there is still nothing explicitly manda- 
tory in this regard or that thoroughly 
protects the subordinate from injury 
in this matter. Moreover, if the terms 
average, above average, and superior, 
corresponding to the old terms, good, 
very good, and excellent, respectively, 
are all considered not unfavorable, an 
officer may yet lose out relatively with 
of 
simply because on an absolute basis for 
the 


showing that some or all of these terms 


a clean record not below average, 


time being he was barred from 
should have been above average or su 
perior. This is the method of damning 
by faint praise. Of what relative good 
is it to get 90 per cent at school if 
What 


relative harm is done when you get 76 


everybody else gets over 90? 
per cent (jusi over proficient) if every- 
body else is deficient? Remember that 
the action of a board which places a 
man in Class B is a matter of opinion, 
based largely on the written opinions 
submitted to it. This suggests to us the 
necessity of some method of standard- 
izing of the reports of the different 
commanders for justice when reports 
of different commanders on two differ- 
ent officers are considered. Referring 
again to the withholding of opinions 
from officers, it should not be forgotten 
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that after many years have passed, 
when time has dimmed the memory and 
facilities refutation (which 
were at hand at the time) have disin- 
tegrated, the officer’s record is practi- 


the for 


cally ruined by a silent, subtle and not 


impossibly villainous force against 
which he is now powerless. 

Meanwhile, the records in the case 
are in perfect shape, the system has 
been carried out from above with good 
faith and with great uniformity and 
impartially—technically. The book- 
keeping is unassailable. To borrow a 


surgical expression, ‘‘The operation 
was successful, but the patient died,’’ 
or, in the language of the poet: ‘‘Of all 
sad words of tongue or pen, the saddest 
are these—It might have been.’’ 

Other factors of importance in the 
matter of the justice of Efficiency Re- 


ports are the lack of uniformity in the 





Typical Cut-Over Land Which Produces the Wealth of Florida. 
by the Seaboard Air Line Which Goes Through This Wonderful Countr) 


Efficiency Reports 





number, rank, age, experie: 
lation to the subordinate of 
ing officers who make out th: 
the periods of time which t} 
cover, the qualifications for 
rating officers, and in som: 
volved in the matter of qu 
the justly deserved defectiv: 
the commanders themselves 
be interesting to know what 
the true rating of an off 
moral character if the mor 

of his commander is conside: 
What 
the true rating, and how ar 
to secure it, of an officer in p 


low average or poor. 


zeal if his commander’s p1 
zeal is fair or indifferent? 
value is the opinion of a ha: 
on a young officer’s record fi 
But, you say, the next h 
mander has a chance to cor: 





Made Po sible 





a commanding officer and can 
such a deadly blow as not 
letely to nullify them, but to 
infavorable report to react as 
ivorable one. 
tically, this is beautiful, if the 
knows the facts. But how, in 
rity of eases, is he going to 
em—especially where the 
f damning by faint praise has 
i? As a matter of fact, has it 
ften occurred in the past that 
or commander has not known 
We all know that the Brigade 
; Area Commander can hardly 
ently intimately and person- 
ainted with the officer person- 
different regiments and posts 
er than accept the regimental 
der’s opinions at their face. 
number of officers in a regi- 
0 great and the responsibilities 
| and numerous on the colonel 
s very difficult for him to do on 
efficiency reports exact relative 
to all his officers. Is it not pos- 
it during the war and even now 
ts have done and still fre- 
do a large amount of the Ef- 
Report work for their colonels? 
now going to straighten out 
uddled efficiency reports? 
there be any doubt in anyone’s 
the necessity for every com 
to realize the solemn obligation 
art to work without ceasing, to 
ry officer in his command both 
and absolute justice on his Ef- 
Reports? For this efficiency 
as now conducted may be and 
is a proposition of who gets 
est algebraic sum; and, change 
gle element of this sum and you 
the sum by exactly the same 


r Effi cienc y Re ports 
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amount. Every efficiency report made 
out may be the critical one in the long 
string belonging to the officer reported 
on. 

The combined effect of various meas- 
ures cumulatively considered will do 
much toward improving the conditions 
described, the most important of which 
are thought to be as follows: 

1. A strong, cordial and unmistak- 
able backing by superiors of command- 
ing officers in their general duties, thus 
freeing their minds from the worry in- 
cident to uncertainty as to what to ex- 
pect from their superiors. 

2. Coincident with the above, hold- 
ing commanding officers to higher re- 
sponsibility on all their duties. 

3. Care in the selection of inspectors 
avoiding wherever possible juniors to 
those inspected or those whose experi- 
ence with or relations to those inspected 
naturally prejudice the chances of un 
biased judgment. Inspections, whether 
hob-nailed, leather-soled, or eushion- 
footed, should comprise a minimum of 
the first and last, and all should be so 
thorough and circumspect as to cast 
into the shade the elements of time, the 
publie treasury and the Constitution 
itself. The records of all should be 
made out with a constant view to how 
they will look thirty years from their 
date, when the defendant might be 
given much less than thirty days in 
which to refute them. 

4. Superior commanders might well 
their 


duties more in order to visit oftener 


get away from administrative 
and stay longer with the commands >f 
their subordinates and thereby become 
more closely acquainted with the officer 
personnel of their commanders and 


with local conditions, in order to act 
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both as a check and as a support to 
their commanders in their respective 
spheres. Superior commanders should, 
in the presence of their commanding of 
ficers with the Efficiency Reports made 
out by the latter before them, discuss 
verbally the separate and collective re- 
ports before them in order that the su- 
perior may be in close touch with the 
subject and with the commander’s state 
If this 


superior it 


of mind and mental processes. 
eannot be done by the 
should be done by his chief of staff or 
experienced high ranking 


by some 


representative. The superior’s per- 
sonal acquaintance with the officers re- 
ported on will make the above action 
more effective. 

5. Regimental and post commanders 
should be carefully selected with a view 
to their fitness. 

6. Helpful and constructive criticism 
to a greater degree should go hand in 
hand with the short and peremptory 


Judi- 


than 


ratings of Efficiency Reports. 


cious praise is more. important 
faultfinding. 

7. A system, confidential if neces- 
sary, should be instituted whereby an 
officer may know up to date in just 
is considered 
the 
standards as those of the board of offi- 


what characteristies he 


most wanting judged by same 


cers who are later to determine his net 
standing and progress in his profes- 
sion and his final disposition as an 
officer. 

8. Opinions should be at the time of 
expression either open to the officer’s 
inspection or never counted against 
him. The former is preferred. 

9. Judgment of officers as to their 


fitness for command should be tem- 


Efficiency 
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pered by consideration of th 
experience in this 
should be taken of who 

manders were. Opportu: 
distr 


line a 


command should be 
evenly as possible. 

10. Exceptionally good 
commanders should be in 


recognized and here disc: 
should be made between the 
has done well with poor sub 
improving these weapons as | 
and the other, who has been 
good assistants with whom 
cise of command has been an « 
lem. It is no reflection on t 
excellent subalterns in the s 


say that it is well within the m 


men still living (and the condi 


not yet entirely disappeared 
inspector will inspect an org 
which passes a generally exc 
spection, whereupon the cor 
additional second lieutenant, 
who has been in command of 
pany for only one month, a1 
entitled to about as much ered 
splendid showing as the door! 
the Senate is for the legislatio 


therein, is highly compliment 


cially for the excellent recor 
wonderful machine, which is 
result of the years of labor 
level-headed captain, who is 


leave or detached duty. In 


barracks is the company of | 


Steady—known as the fort) 
The captain, upon his return | 
elsewhere, is handed this bun: 
sheviks, formerly comman 
Mutt’s pal, and before one n 


passed, is now being held r 


for the poor showing of this 
eent but still terribly debili' 





Efficiency 


n. Is there not some way of 
g up the efficiency of an organi- 
n a transfer of commanders at 

time that the teaspoons and 
p fund are counted, so that the 
of officers on the showings of 
ganization will be done on the 
a comparison of what one re- 
ith what one delivers, time and 
[f it 
arithmetic it 


tactors being considered ? 
to 
be very clearly visualized in the 


e reduced 


f both commanding officers and 
tom 
Impress all officers of the service 
le they are going to be held to 
rigid standards of excellence: 
t while no quibbling will be al- 
they may feel perfectly confi- 
at great pains will be taken to 
them thorough justice on their 
ls and that their own efforts to 
this justice will not only not be 
but will, on the contrary, be 
weleomed. 
the 
n which to look for improved 


But by far most hopeful 


y Reports is in the direction of 


juickened consciences and awak- 


ed sense of duty in the minds of com- 


It 
at I now appeal in this article 


ng officers everywhere. is to 
ground of fair play, in the name 
diseipline, for the sake of true 
anism, and in the spirit of the 
ule. 


rican units, everywhere, no one 


You commanding officers 


the high general character of 
telligenee, your loyalty, your 

But if eternal vigilance 1 
e of liberty, it is no less the 
be paid to fill that highly hon- 
The fu- 
‘fare and the honor of your 


ile of the just judge. 


officers are in your hands. You 


. 


Reports 
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fail them. 


selected for the General Staff, you may 


must not You may not be 


not rise to high command, you may not 
receive material honors that you con 
sider are yours, but if you fail not your 
comrades in that one thing of just 
judgment, you will at least have won 
for yourselves those things which no 
medal of honor official 


can buy, no 


preferment can replace—a clear con 
science and a sense of duty done 
It was Sir William Hamilton 


said, ‘‘On nothing 


who 
but 
man, in man nothing great but mind.’’ 
And it 
‘‘In mind nothing great save devotion 
tc Truth and Duty.”’ 


The story is told that during the 


earth, great 


was General Lee who added 


Civil War General Lee was asked some 


what publicly and unexpectedly by 
President Davis for his opinion, as an 
officer, of one whom we will designate 
Lee 


unequivocal 
of the 


as General Blank. General very 
and 


officer i") 


promptly gave an 


favorable estimate 
question, whereupon a friend, standing 
by, whispered : ‘‘ Why do you say that? 
Do you not know that Blank has been 
belittling and disparaging you every 
chance that he gets?”’ 
Lee, 
‘‘what Blank thought of me, but what 
I thought of Blank.’’ 

Finally, let me quote you, apropos o! 


‘‘T was not asked,’’ replied 


the unsuspicious mind and of chari 
tableness in judgment, what is consid 
ered the most eloquent utterance 


on 
that subject—spoken by an authority 
than whom there is no higher: 

that be 
For with what judgment ye judge, ye 
shall 


measure ye mete, it shall be measured 


** Judge not ve not judged 


be judged; and with what 


to you again.’’ 








‘And why beholdest thou the mote 
that is in thy brother’s eye, but consid- 
erest not the beam that is in thine own 


eye”? 
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“Or how wilt thou say 
brother, let me pull out the 
of thine eye; and behold a be: 
thine own eye?’’ 


D 


25th Out to Win 


A personal code, designed to help 
bring the regiment through this year’s 
range practice with a 100 per cent rat- 
ing has been adopted by the 25th In- 
fantry. Summed up, the injunctions 
are: 

1. Don’t stay un after taps. 

2. Don’t smoke to excess during 
the target season, and refrain from 
drinking anything intoxicating. 

3. Don’t erab when you think you 
have been sent to the pits too often. 

4. Don’t fail to keep a neat score 
book; it helps on your record. 

5. Don’t produce an alibi for every 
shot that fails to reach the bull’s-eye. 
If you pull off or flinch, admit it and 
correct it next time. 

6. Don’t fail to 
trigger. 

7. Do your best every shot. 

8. Do your crabbing to 
Show the world a smile. 


*‘squeeze’’ the 


yourself. 


9. Center your very existe! 
the old rifle. Talk, eat, sl 
think it. 


10. Do all the hard practice ) 


behind the firing line. Es 
practice the trigger squeeze s 
and kneeling. 

11. Do everything you have | 
structed to do. 
It takes position, correct aim 
holding of the breath, and a 1 
ger squeeze every shot to n 
white dise come up. 

12. Do your part for the 1 
for qualifying yourself. 
properly done that will help t 
the 100 per cent goal. 


These are all goed injunctions 


adopted and carried out fait! 


every man in the regiment there is: 
reason why the percentage should not 


mount away up. The 25th n 
96 per cent for the 1922 pract 
is out to better the record t! 
Regiments, look to your laur: 


Make every shot 


Oy 


It is you 





A Celebration of Victory 


7 1FTER three months of 
living in tents and 
native shacks; of 
wading knee deep 
through rice paddies ; 
of fighting filth, ma- 
laria and mosquitos, 
to say nothing of 
Spaniards and Fili- 
pinos—the Americans 
had taken Manila. It 

ut noon that the Spanish flag 
ered from Fort Santiago, and 
ng had gradually died away. 
aggling lines were assembled in 
s, and the troops marched into 

the long siege was over, at 


nation has its own peculiar 

r of celebrating a victory. -After 
try of the British and Japanese 
into Tsing-tau, the British offi- 
iyed polo on what had been the 
parade ground; the Japa- 
fficers gathered into regimental 
and discussed the military 

s of the last few days, as if on 


euvers. 


SO 


oe 
ushed 


e years later, on a certain 11th of 
ber, about eleven in the morn- 
garette smcking and ‘‘craps,”’ 
\mericans, closed the war. 
twenty-three years ago, the 
Regular Army had its own 
eustom of celebrating—no 
what the oceasion—be it a 
lay, a birthday or a victory. 
no matter how the party 
it always ended in a poker 


was in the ancient and estab- 
rder of things that the release 


from the hardships of a tropical camp, 
and the entry into the comforts of 
Spanish barracks and quarters, should 
be celebrated by a real, good, old- 
fashioned game of draw. 

Hence this story. 

The — Infantry had been assigned 
quarters in the Estado Mayor, and had 
moved in and settled down at once. 


By the time Casey had served supper 


and gotten things out of the way the 
blanket, cards, und chips had been 
iound and the game opened. 

The ramblings of a confidential and 
intelligent striker amongst the Span 
ish and native shops had resulted in a 
few bottles of liquid refreshments. The 
peisonnel of the varty had been care 
fully selected. The long months in 
camp had gathered the cash of the 
regiment in the hands of the high 
priests of the game; and now came the 
battle for the ownership of the whole. 

For a while all was easy going, no 
big hands or bluffs were staged. Then 
came a jack pot, which was promptly 
opened and then raised by two or three 
ambitious or optimistic members. 

The dealer was one of the characters 
of the Old Army, and on account of his 
resemblance to a once popular sign, 
was called Major Schlitz. 

He had watched the several plays 
without any show of anxiety, and when 
it came to him, remarked, ‘‘You fel- 
lows are always bluffing, so I will stay ; 
how many cards do you want?”’ 

There were seven men in the game, 
so when it came his turn, he discarded 
one card, shuffled the other discards, 
handed the deck to the man on his 
right and asked him to deal him one. 
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A Celebratio 


It was done and with a glance at it 
the Major placed it on top of his hand. 

The opener bet off with the size of 
the pot, which had grown to be a husky 
one, and the play came up to the Major 
without a raise. 

Without again looking at his hand, 
the Major, estimating the size of the 
pot, ‘*Well! people don’t 
think as much of your hands as you did 


said, you 


a while ago. That is a big pot, I have 
a good hand, so I will call on pereent- 
age,’’ and he counted out the chips and 
turned over his cards. 

As the Major’s cards were exposed 
there was a dead silence in the room, 





n of Victory 
players sprang to their feet an 
over the table, to see if their « 
but 
before them lay the Ace, King 
Jack Ten hearts—th 
had filled, and had ealled on 
Flush. 

‘*My God!”’ 
all 
damned things and then not 


I thought that 


played them false; no, 


and of 


gasped the M: 


wait my life for one 


when I see it; 
a nine.”’ 

One of the youngsters picked 
hand and tacked it to the wa 


this motto, ‘‘Few are chosen, b 


and then bedlam broke loose: the called—with a hand like this 
A Drill Contest 
A handsome silver cup has _ been 


offered as a trophy to the best-drilled 
company of the 20th Infantry at a con- 
test to be held during the latter part 
of the month. The award will be based 


upon excellence 


in 


drill 


el yse-order 


which will count on a basis of 45 per 
cent; extended-order drill and combat 
formations with a value of 30 per cent; 
and the Manual of Arms with 25 per 


cent. 


Each company is to carry out 


its own schedule before the judges and 
the award will be made on its perform- 
ance in all three classes of training. 
The competition is keen throughout the 
regiment, and the company that wins 
out will know that it has been through 
a contest. 





The Army in Alaska 


Col. Wilds P. Richardson, U. S. Army, Retired 


This article has been prepared for the purpose of rec- 
ording briefly the great service of the Army in Alaska, 
and to give our readers some first-hand information con- 


cerning our great Northern Empire. 


Colonel Richardson 


has spent the best years of his life in our Northern Em- 
pire and to him the credit for much of the development of 
the country must be accorded.—EDITor. 


LASKA was purchased 
from 1867 
for the sum of $7,- 
200,000. The Terri- 
tory has a total area 

590.000 

square miles and ex- 

latitude N. 

from approximately 
51° to 71° and in 
longitude 130° W. to 
from Greenwich, with a total 


Russia in 


of nearly 


tends in 


ne, ineluding the islands, esti- 
Al- 


generally as a 


at more than 25,000 miles. 

considered 
e of the north its extension west- 
n degrees from the United States 
than 
s that to the north. The west- 
inds of the Aleutian chain lie 


is more three times as 


the Eastern Hemisphere, only a 


from the coast of 
may 


hundred miles 
The 


west 


be said to rise 
the 
as its first rays of any calendar 
| upon the western end of the 
ns and its last the 


sun 


and set in east in 


rays upon 


wide extended area, under the 

of mountain ranges, warm 
the North Pacific 
through numerous channels be- 
ie islands and along the shores 
western and southeastern Alas- 
of the ice packs of the Polar 
the north, has many varieties 


eurrents of 


of climate. The coastal belt as far west 
as Cook Inlet 


but with a heavy precipitation of snow 


is comparatively mild 


usually considerabl 
This belt, includ 
for the 


in winter and 
rainfall in summer. 
ing the islands, is most part 
hemlock, 
the 


small protected valleys all the hardier 


with 
birch and yellow 


well timbered spruce, 


eedar, and in 
crops can be grown and produce an 
abundant yield. Beyond Cook Inlet on 
the Alaska Peninsula 
Aleutian but 
found. 
Throughout 
part of 


and on th 


Islands little timber is 


the interior or central 
Alaska, the precipitation of 
snow and rain is much less, and, while 
very low temperatures occur at times 
in winter the summers are usually fine 
with ten or twelve weeks of good grow 
In the northern 


and northwestern sections of Alaska the 


ing weather for crops. 
climate is more rigorous. This region 
is practically barren of vegetation ex- 
cept the Arctic moss and, aside from its 
will be valuable 


mineral deposits, 


chiefly as pasturing ground for 
reindeer. 

Alaska was occupied by troops of the 
Army immediately following the pur- 
chase in 1867, and for ten years there- 
after. These 
batteries of the 2d and 4th Regiments 
of Artillery and companies of the 21st 
detailed 


readily available as to the organizations 


troops consisted of 


Infantry, but data are not 
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or periods of service. The posts of 
Wrangell, Sitka and Kodiak were oc- 
cupied. Among the officers who served 
in Alaska in the early days were F. C. 
Ainsworth, afterwards the Adjutant 
General, and Chas. F. Humphrey, 
afterwards Quartermaster General of 
the Army. All troops were withdrawn 
from Alaska in the summer of 1877 to 
take part in the Nez Perce campaign. 
Thereafter for 20 years, or until after 
the discovery of gold in the Klondyke 
(Canadian Yukon), we had no troops 
in the Territory. During these 20 
years Alaska made little progress. The 
Territory had a collector of customs, 
later a governor, a naval vessel and a 
force of marines at Sitka. The Reve- 
nue Cutter Service patrolled the Bering 
Sea, looking after the fur seal of the 
Pribilofs. and the natives of the Aleu- 
tion Islands and along the coast. 
During this period, however, several 
notable expeditions were made into the 
Territory. Lieutenant P. Henry Ray, 
8th Infantry, conducted an expedition 
which spent two years, 1881-3, at Point 
Barrow, making observations upon the 
Aurora Borealis and other phenomena 
of the north. Lieutenant Frederick 
Schwarta descended the Yukon River 
in 1883, and Lieutenant Abercrombie 
in 1884 made an unsuccessful attempt 
to explore the interior by way of the 
Copper River. In 1885, Second Lieu- 
tenant (now Major General) H. T. 
Allen ascended the Copper in the late 
winter, crossed to the Tanana, which he 
descended by skin boats constructed 
by himself, to the Yukon, crossed on 
foot to the Koyukuk, which he explored 
up to within the Arctie Circle, thence 
back down the Koyukuk and the 
Yukon to St. Michael. No journey of 
exploration through the Territory, 
mostly through an absolutely unknown 


region at that time, has ever b: 
successfully conducted or res 
more interesting and valuable 
tion concerning the Territory 


THE KLONDYKE GOLD RI 


In the summer of 1897, the 
fantry was stationed at Fo: 
Russell, Wyoming. I had 
turned to the regiment, afte: 
of duty as tactical officer 
Point, filled with enthusiasm 
things military. On the night 
31, a ‘‘hop’’ was in progres: 
While I was dressing 
festive event Captain P. He 
the same who had gone to Po 
row in 1881, came to my quart 
informed me .that he had 
telegraphic instructions from \\ 


post. 








An Army Cache on the Banks of the 


Yukon 
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proceed to Alaska, and asked 
I desired to accompany him. 
my reply in the affirmative he 
to go to the hop in fulfillment 
engagement already made, and 
iid make some inquiries as to 
Later in the evening 
to the hop room and informed 
uuld be necessary for us to leave 
ne early the following morning 
to have time at Portland and 


to get 


hedules. 


the necessary equip- 
together for sailing on August 
\d-byes were said on the spot, 


st of the night was spent in 


making preparations to leave. 
cident 


This in- 
characteristic of 
the West be- 
completely changed the 
current of my own life from anything 


is related as 
the old service in and 


cause it 


I could have anticipated and was the 
beginning of 20 years of 
Alaska, with brief 
different duties. 


service in 
intervals between 

In Seattle there was much bustle and 
excitement over the news of the great 
placer gold discovery of the Klondyke. 
The rapidly 


throughout the States and to distant 


news was spreading 


countries. The richness of the deposit 





Children of the Northland 
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Transport of the Northland. 


These Huskies Carry the U. S. Mails Throughout th 


Long Winter 


buried deep under the permanent frost, 
its remoteness and difficulty of access 
appealed strongly to the imagination 


and rush of 


there ensued a miners, 
prospectors, professional and business 
men, speculators and adventurers from 
all parts of the world. 


this 


In some re- 
spects ‘rush’? was even more 
dramatic than that following the Cali- 
fornia discovery nearly 50 years before. 

Before leaving Seattle Captain Ray 
the War 
Department to proceed to Circle City 
on the Yukon and from there investi- 
gate and report upon the facts con- 
cerning the reported discovery, the 
movement of people and need—and 
location if needed—of troops in the 
Territory. 


received instructions from 


We sailed on the evening of August 
5 on the steamer Cleveland. This ship, 
an old freighter, with suitable accom- 
modations for about 20 passengers had 
170 on board, sleeping for the most 


part on bunks 
decks, but all were happy 
board and on the way to the n 
fields. 

The Cleveland dropped ai 
the Bay of St. Michael on the n 
of August 18. 
for 11 
of the 


improv ised 


Here we were delayed 
days awaiting the sailing 
river steamer John J. /lealy, 
finally getting away on the evening o! 
the 29th for the mouth of the Yukon 
Michael Captain 
Ray sent back to the War Depa 
a recommendation for a detachment of 
troops to be sent to St. Michael to pri 


sefore leaving St. 


tment 


serve order during the winter, 


as il 


seemed likely that a considerable num 


ber of people would be stranded there 
for the winter, unable to get up th 


river. In response to this recommen 


dation Lieut. Col. George M. Randall 
of the 8th Infantry, with Lieutenants 
E. S. Walker and Edwin Bell and » 
enlisted men of the same regiment 





The Army 
ng late in October, just be- 
ose of navigation. Captain 
Edie, Medical Corps, with a 
‘ital detachment accompanied 
and. 
of Alaska by the Army. 


i] 


le the river steamer Healy 


Thus began the reoc- 


up the Yukon. During a 
September 8 at the mouth of 


na River, where was located 


trading post, we went ashore 


ain Ray staked one corner and 
eneral reservation of a site for 
This afterwards be- 
The 
remained fine until the 9th, 
egan to rain, which turned to 


post. 
post of Fort Gibbon. 


the following day. The snow 


but not heavy, until the 


hen the boat tied up at Fort 


so named as a former Hudson 
ng post—about 90 miles below 
ity. Lieutenant Raymond, 
Engineers, had ascended the 


s far in 1869, determined the 
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position of Fort Yukon as Ameri- 


can Territory and caused the removal 


of the Hudson Bay post 

Fort Yukon is a short distance inside 
the Arctic Cirele and is the northern 
limit of the course of the Yukon River. 
This truly noble river, one of the great 
the 
water it is 


rivers of world carrying 


the 


season of flow than the Mississippi, has 


more 


said during summer 
its upper sources just inside the Coast 
Range of mountains along southeastern 
Alaska and of the Fair Weather Range 
farther to the westward, only a few 
miles in many cases, as at Skagway and 
Dyea, from the waters of the North 
Pacific. 


creasing 


It flows with a rapidly in 


volume from its numerous 
tributaries in a northwesterly direction 
Fort 


Yukon, 


lve hundred 


for a thousand miles to 


then southwesterly for twe 


miles, draining a great basin through 


the center of Alaska, then empties its 
delta 


through many channels into Bering Sea 


water over a widespread and 
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A Stretch Along the Wonderful Highway of Alaska 


not far from the island of St. Michael. 
There exists no serious obstacle to navi- 
gation by ordinary river boats for more 
than 2,000 miles of its length until the 
approach of winter brings low water 
in some of the upper reaches of the 
river and on the Yukon flats between 
Fort Yukon and Circle. This low- 
water stage was beginning before the 
arrival of the steamer Healy at Fort 
Yukon, and several steamers had al- 
ready discharged their cargoes in whole 
or in part and some had returned down 
the river to St. Michael. The steamer 
Healy, after two or three days’ delay 
and investigation, did likewise and our 
base thus became Fort Yukon instead 
of Cirele. t 

A little later one or two higher 
powered and lighter draft boats got 
through, and Captain Ray went up as 
far as Forty Mile returning to Circle 
City. From there he started back down 


river in a small boat and narrowly 
escaped being caught in the ice jam 


of the river. He manag 
ashore in safety and sent a 
runner to me advising me of 
tion. Two dog teams were s 

help him and his party on 

overland back to Fort Yuk 

was about the middle of Oct 

the river was running full o! 

had reached Daw 
the late boats bringing food 

could not get above Fort Yu 
those persons not already sup) 
the winter were urged to go 

Fort Yukon where food cou 

tained. Men were continuing ' 
at Dawson from the upper | 
the Dyea and Skagway, an 
feared that a shortage of fo 
ensue. 

The result was that several 
men made their way down 
Yukon in small boats throug 
and overland, with no little 
and hardship. For the most 
were without money, without 


formation 





The 


without blankets and 
nt supply of clothing for the 
ng winter. 


iny 


Agreements were 
with the trading companies 
all men who were without 
d able to work in cutting 
for use of the river steamers 
A erude hospital 
trueted and provision made 


g season. 


of those unable to work and 
ssuanece of food where neces- 
easiness and excitement grew, 
as reports continued to come 
1 Dawson of a food shortage 

of many more persons on 
to Fort Yukon, and presently 
zation was formed among the 
ed and more or less lawless 
or the purpose of seizing the 
cache’’ of provisions and di- 
ese provisions up among them- 
[his plan becoming known, 
Ray issued a proclamation tak- 
the ‘‘eache’’-in the 
the United States, hoisted the 
‘ and 


ssion ot 
flag over the ‘‘cache’’ 
in charge. 

with me a few loyal supporters 


‘*Army’”’ 


‘any defense if necessary but 
nization, after some hours of 
ering and one or two messages 
wr the purpose of drawing me 
red 


. which resulted in an 


into a parley with Cap- 
**agree- 
whereby a committee was 
d to examine into each par- 
ase and issues of food made 
s committee’s recommendation. 
er no serious trouble occurred 
suffering for want of food. 
other end, above Dawson, the 
zoing out to the States were of 
that Congress 
appropriation of $200,000 for 
' of starving miners in the 
e, to be expended by the Sec- 


ve character 
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retary of War. Prompt action was 
taken. Lieutenant D. B. Devore was 
sent to Norway to purchase and bring 
over from Lapland 500 sled reindeer 
The best 
pack train in the States was sent to 
Haines Mission to aid in the work. 
Two of the 14th Infantry companies 
were sent up in February, 1898. 


for transporting supplies. 


Lieu- 
tenant Devore carried out his part of 
the program successfully, and enthusi- 
asm ran high in the prospect of real 
pioneer work to be done 

I do not know the exact date of the 
arrival of the reindeer at Haines Mis- 
sion, but about this time three things 
happened which had an important 
bearing upon the situation. 1) The 
reindeer began to die rapidly of ex- 
haustion from the long journey and 
change their 
(2) information was received that the 
Klondyke 
(quite the contrary); (3) the 
War broke out and buried the 
in oblivion so far as public 


from accustomed 


food: 


miners were not starving 
Spanish 
incident 
interest 
was concerned. 

Captain Ray left Fort Yukon by 
team for the outside, via Dawson 


the Chileoot Pass on February 22 


to make report to the War Department. 


I closed the ‘‘relief station’’ at Fort 
Yukon with the opening of river navi- 
gation, in the early summer of 1898 
and proceeded down river to St. Mich- 
ael, arriving in time to see General 
Randall and Captain Edie off for the 
States and the Spanish War, leaving 
the writer in Up to this 
time we had but little news in Alaska 
of the war except the fact that it was 


command. 


in progress. 

The winter of 1897-8 had witnessed 
the struggle of the 
Dyea and Skagway Passes, who floated 
down to Dawson upon the open water 


thousands over 
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in the spring, and the summer of ’98 
brought on ocean 
Michael additional 


with vast quantities of supplies and ma- 


steamers to St. 
many thousands, 
terials for the building of river boats 
to ascend the Yukon. 
and materials were piled along the 


These supplies 


shores of St. Michael Island wherever 
space could be found and the small de- 
tachment there was kept busy during 
the summer preserving order, adjust- 
ing disputes and giving aid wherever 
possible. 

On September 3 the S. S. Humboldt 
arrived with a battery of artillery, 
200 men equipped as Infantry, under 
command of Second Lieutenant Geo. G. 
McManus. 
Second Lieutenant Oliver L. Spalding, 
Coast Artillery. 
geons accompanied the command. 

I ascended the 


The only other officer was 
Three contract sur- 


river again before 
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the close of navigation, taking 
Lieutenant McManus and abo 
of the detachment 
Cirele, which became our bas 
Lieutenant sel] 
men were left at Rampart o1 M 
die Yukon, and Captain Wa 
Lieutenant Spalding and the 1 
of the command at St. Micha 

The ensuing winter was | 
in patrolling the 
order in the mining towns, 


mixed 


winter. 


river, p 


quired some vigorous measur: 
or two oceasions, and in exte 
lief and medieal aid. Officers 
lived in log eabins, some 
bought and others constructe 
At Cirele, a comn 
one thousand to fifteen hundr 
at this time, a fairly satisfacto: 


command. 


ing was found for a hospital, 4 


the two contract surgeons with 1 











Pioneers—Members of Lieutenant Cochran’s Construction Party, Telegraph 
Right of Way 1901. 





The 


yrs. Schlageter and Partridge, 
ed a number of amputations of 
fngers and feet, and treated 
illy several serious cases of 
wound and other injuries. In 
er the temperature suddenly 
to 55° below zero, and many 
with no previous experience in 
inter conditions and misled by 
| mild weather were caught on 
il unprepared. Lieutenant 


is, hearing of such a party 
or four about 15 miles down 
r, took a dog team and went 
nd brought them in. By this 
doubtless saved one or more 
s they were all unprovided with 
already badly 
Bell per- 


| notable service during the win- 


clothing and 


tten. Lieutenant 


the town of Rampart, where, by 

eonsent, he virtually became 
of all disputes and disagree- 
the 
1899, Lieutenant Spalding prevented, 


Likewise, in spring of 
Nome, where he had been sent from 
Michael by Captain Walker, what 
itened to 
rder and upheaveal of 


most serious 
the 
a gathering of 


become a 
com- 
by dispersing 
who proposed to nullify the exist- 
records of the camp and throw the 
ng ground open to relocation. 
Nome field had been discovered 
previous summer. 

During the summer of 1898 expedi- 
tions were sent under Captains Aber- 
and Glen to Prince William 
| and to Cook Inlet, respectively, 
routes from the coast to the 
nterior, or Yukon Basin. 


erombie 
Sou 
to explore 
Lieutenant 
owe, of the Abercrombie party, crossed 
upper Tanana River, and from 

nto the ‘‘40-mile’’ country and 

that stream to the Yukon. Lieut. 

C. Castner( now Brigadier Gen- 
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eral), of the same party, striking for 
Cirele City, was less fortunate, losing 
most of his outfit on the Tanana, and 
finally making his way down that river 
with great hardship and almost desti- 
tute of food. At the 
river he procured supplies, and after 
the Yukon he 


ceeded by dog team up that river to 


mouth of thx 


the ice formed in pro- 
the outside, stopping for a few days 
with the Cirele. He 


was cheerful over his hard experience, 


detachment at 


but trained down to racing form and 
with a He 


took a few hours off at night for sleep 


most enviable appetite 


Both these expeditions under Glen 


and Abercrombie continued their ex 


plorations the following year. Lieut 


Joseph Herron, Cavalry, of Glen’s 
Cook Inlet in 


1899, searched out the pass known as 


party, starting from 


‘*Rainy Pass,’’ explored a hitherto un 
the 
McKinley, arriving 
the 


navigation. 


region to 
Mt. 

mouth of River 
the Her 


he remained until the open water of 


known and 


southward 
westward of 
at the 


about 


Tanana 


close of 


the following season. 


In the summer of 1899 the Yukon 
or interior, was made a military dis 
trict, and Ray, then major, returned in 
command, with three companies of the 
Tth the 


already stationed there. 


Infantry, relieving troops 
The captain 
of one of these companies was the pres 
ent Chief of Infantry, Maj. Gen. Chas 
S. Farnsworth. Construction work 
was begun on the post of Fort Gibbon 
at the mouth of the Tanana River, and 
of Fort Egbert at 
upper Yukon, 


boundary. 


Eagle City 
the 


The command was divided 


, on the 
near Canadian 
between Fort Gibbon and Eagle, with 
detachments at Nome, St. Michael, 
Rampart, and Circle. In addition to 
post construction, the duties performed 
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were similar to those of the preceding 
year. In southeastern Alaska the two 
companies of the 14th Infantry 
were withdrawn and one company of 
the 24th (Captain Hovey) sent to 
Dyea, later to Skagway, with a de- 
tachment at Wrangell. 

The developments in the Nome dis- 
trict in the fall and early winter of 
1899, disclosing another rich deposit 
of placer gold, produced a further 
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‘“*rush’’ to that section in th: 
and summer of 1900. In this 
the War Department decided 
a new military department, e1 
the entire Territory of Alaska 
dier General Randall was ass 
the command. The organiz 
the headquarters was comp 
Seattle during the spring of 1: 
on June 6 the commanding 
with his staff and headquarte: 
for Nome and St. Michael. 1 
cers comprising the staff were } 
F. Tucker, Paymaster; Maj 
Ebert, Surgeon; Capt. H. FE 
erly, Inspector; Capt. G. 8S. B 
Quartermaster; Capt. W. P. R 
son, Adjutant General; Capt 
Walker, Commissary; Lieut. 
sethel (now Judge Advocat 
eral), Judge Advocate; and L 
R. Hickok, Aide. Headquart: 
established at St. Michael. Fi 
tional companies of the Sev 
fantry were assigned to duty) 
department, one to Valdez (I 
eum), two to Nome (Fort Dav 
two to Fort St. Michael. Lun 
post buildings of a standard 1 
eut and shipped from Seattle, 
construction of all three p: 
practically completed before t! 
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One of the Signal Corps Wireless Stations in Alaska. They Keep the Grea! 
in Communication With the Outside World 
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winter. Highly important 
vas performed this summer in 
¢ order in a somewhat turbu- 
munity of about 20,000 people 
arbitrating disputes and in 
and preventing the spread 
| pox epidemic. 
for the construction of an 
telegraph line had been pre- 
agreed upon between General 
and General Greeley, Chief 
Officer. During the summer, 
soon as funds became available, 
Captain Frank 
Signal Corps, reported to the 
iarters as Department Signal 


: was started. 


Lieutenant Burnell 
ed in charge of the Valdez end, 
itenant Grimm at St. Michael. 
men of the In- 
were assigned to duty along the 


n charge. 


officers and 
the work of location, cutting a 
way and otherwise aiding in 
the line. This 
s work was one of great severity, 

conditions which followed in 
mer were in some respects even 
rying, with sudden heat, marsh 
amp under foot and the air alive 
insects. For a time the 
ere without the protection of 
ets and on one occasion there was 
mutiny with refusal to work. 
n Greene investigated the situa- 


nstruction of 


ingry 


nd reported justification on the 


the men in the faet that bde- 


other discouraging conditions they 


iddenly ‘‘attacked by hordes of 
arly ferocious mosquitoes’’ and 
t protection against them. Dur- 
winter of 1900-01 Lieutenant 

7th Infantry, attempted to 

ut a suitable location for the 
the southward of the Yukon 

tween Hamlin and Circle, but 
successful, Later it was de- 


cided to carry the line up the Tanana, 
connecting with the branch out from 
Eagle, thence to Valdez. Lieutenant 
George S. Gibbs, Signal Corps, took 
charge of the work up the Tanana from 
Fort Gibbon and Lieutenant Mitchell 
of the section from Eagle. General 
Mitchell told me recently that of the 
several campaigns he had been through 
that one in Alaska was by far the 
hardest and Colonel Gibbs has said the 
same. The work was prosecuted vigor 
ously for the following two years and 
the line finally connected up in 1903, 
and the following year the cable con- 
nection was completed to the States. 
In the brief compass of such an article 
it is possible to mention only a few of 
the names of officers engaged on this 
work, but a wide swath through the 
timber and underbrush, with a total of 
1,400 miles of telegraph poles and wire, 
over mountain ranges and across swift 
rivers and wide valleys of swamp and 
deep snow of winter through a wilder- 
ness untracked for the part 
previously by the foot of white man 


most 


give visible evidence of the character of 
the work. On the human side, however, 
the innumerable acts of individual hero 
ism and of patient endurance and de 
termination in overcoming 
must in the nature of things frequently 
go unrecorded. Under the urge of duty 
and ambitions of accomplishment, the 
men did not shrink from privation and 
hard work, nor from the perilous 
temperatures of 60 to 70 degrees below 
zero. 


obstacles 


Some paid the penalty of their 
lives and others were permanently dis- 
abled by the deep bite of the frost. 

The civil courts having become estab- 
lished in central and 
Alaska, with judges at Nome and on 
the Yukon, the Department of Alaska 
was discontinued in October, 1901, and 


northwestern 
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The Army 


the Territory again became a part of 
the 
companies of the 7th Infantry, were 
withdrawn in September, 1901. The 
remaining companies were replaced by 


Department of Columbia. Two 


six companies of the 8th Infantry in 
1902. 
to Skagway, relieving Captain Sum- 


Two of these latter were sent 


merall’s battery of artillery which had 
relieved the company of the 24th In- 
A bat- 


tery of artillery was also sent to Fort 


fantry a few months before. 


Liscum in 1902 to relieve the company 
of the 7th stationed there. This bat- 
tery was relieved in May of 1903 by a 
company of the 13th Infantry. 

In the summer of 1904, Alaska was 
garrisoned by a full regiment of In- 
fantry, the 3d, (Col. T. C. Woodbury, 
commanding) relieving the other troops 
The 


headquarters and one battalion were 


in the Territory. regimental 
stationed at the newly completed post 
of Fort Wm. H. Seward (now Chil- 
Barracks) near Haines Mission 
Alaska, 
distributed 
st. 


coot 
and the remain- 
between 
Michael, 


These troops car- 


in southeast 
ing companies 
Forts 


Davis and Liscum. 


Egbert, Gibbon, 
ried on the work of aiding in the com- 
pletion of the telegraph line and of its 
improvement from the first crude state, 
service of supply and maintenance of 
the line, improving and adding to the 
comfort of the posts and giving aid 
through the hospitals and otherwise 
to injured or destitute persons. 

The 3d Infantry was relieved in 1906 
by eight companies of the 10th Infantry 
with regimental headquarters, to 
which were added, in 1907, the other 
four companies. The 10th was re- 
lieved in 1908 by the 22d and this in 
turn by the 16th, then the 30th, each 
serving two years. The service grad- 


In Ala ska 





ually beeame more or less r 
connection with the mainten: 
supply of the 
stations, with such military 


telegraph | 
including target practice, as 
ditions permitted. 

In 1914, the need for troo) 
Mexican border became so 21 
the force in Alaska was reduc: 
battalion (14th Infantry). L 
mer upon completion of th 
Railroad the garrisons were wi 
from Forts Gibbon, St. Mich 
Liseum (Davis and Egbert had 
been abandoned), and concent 
Chileoot 
Anchorage on the railroad at { 
of Cook Inlet. 
see the garrison withdrawn fro 


two posts, sarrac 
I greatly reg: 


Gibbon, as it means the aban 


of the Yukon river, and diseourag 


to a diminishing populatio: 


looked to this Army post as 
stable institution upon whi 
could depend in case of dist 


have always believed also that 


tain amount of service in the n 


region constituted a valuable t 


for our troops. 


ALASKA 
Congress passed a law in 19 
for a Board of 
Commissioners for Alaska to « 
one officer of the Corps of F) 
and two officers of that 
Army stationed in Alaska, w 


viding 


part 


ROAD COMMISSION 


power to locate, lay out, construct 


maintain wagon roads and pa: 
I quote here briefly fro: 
the reports of the board. 


ete. 


The Territory at this tim 
was almost entirely without 
semblance of a road of a! 
throughout its vast area 
was confined mostly to the op: 
ways in summer and over th: 


* * *# 








re 


The 


winter * * *. Travel across 
summer, generally speaking, 
e only on foot or with pack 
ficult always, and frequently 

on account of numerous 
deep streams, fed by the ice 
mountain glaciers * * *. 
s of the interior are covered 
growth of underbrush, 
aid with a blanket of moss, 
which the ground is usually 
creat depth * * * these valleys 
sformed in summer through 
ng snow and surface thawing 
iss and swamp, through which 
* * is a slow and laborious 


rs of 


ense 


riter had direction of the work 
organization of the board 
the World War; 


ticers of Infantry were assist- 


entry in 


the board organization and at 
n the work in the field. The 


rs on the work were civilians. 


gineer officer was charged by 


th the ‘‘supervision of the work 


had 


The engineer of- 


struction,’’ and 


n the field. 


general 


m duty with the board were in 


succession, Captains Geo. B. Pillsbury 


7 
gerton and J. C. Mehaffey. 
try into the World War the work 


? 


H. Pope, Lieutenants Glen E. 
Upon 


Army In 


Al aska 


was transferred to the supervision of 
the Corps of Engineers. 
the board had 
proximately 


Prior to this 
time constructed ap 
thousand miles of 
wagon road and more than three thou 
sand sled road and 
trail. The difficulties met with in this 
work, especially in its earlier stages, 
were similar to those encountered in the 


one 


miles of winter 


original location and construction of 
the telegraph line, but greater in one 
respect, that of requiring a location for 
the road or trail based upon considera- 
tions of grade and permanency. Today 
automobiles are used in many parts of 
Alaska and I know of no more picture- 
esque and interesting trip than that 
from Fairbanks to Valdez, 370 miles, 
or diverging from the main road at 
Willow Creek, to Chitina, thence down 
the Copper River Railroad to Cordova. 
The trip can be made in two days but 
more enjoyably in three. Comfortable 
stopping places are to be 
the way. 


found on 


Alaska suffered greatly from the war 
and the population has been diminish 
ing for several years. Conditions now, 
however, are improving and we may 
look forward it is thought to a renewal 
of development, but 


slow perhaps, 


stable and progressive 
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Laying of Corner Stone 
Infantry Building 
Washington 
April 6, 1923 


Program of Exercises 
The Army Band 
Capt. P. W. Lewis, Commanding 
Mr. W. J. Stannard, Band Leader 
Sons of the Brave—Zch/e 
Scenes from the Metropolitan Opera House—T7oéani 


Parade of the Wooden Soldiers—Gasean 
The Army and Marine—Stoddard 


Chairman 


Brig. Gen. Briant H. Wells 


[Invocation - - - Chaplain John T. Axton 
There’s a Long, Long Trail—E/iott - - - The Band 


Introduction of Speaker - - - The Chairman 


Maj. Gen. John L. Hines 
Deputy Chief of Staff 
Laying of Corner Stone 


Pack Up Your Troubles— Powe// The Band 
Over There— Cohen The Band 


Benediction - - The Chaplain 


The Star Spangled Banner - The Band 


Finale 
Semper Paratus— Dah/guist - ~ - - The Band 


Escort, Twelfth U. S. Infantry 
Capt. Alexander Adair, Commanding 
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A Pacifist Meeting 


An Infantryman 





|] HERE the 
office, one day, an in- 
3, vitation to attend a 
e-i4j meeting of the ‘‘So- 
fj ciety for the Preven- 
tion of War.’’ A Mr. 
Libby was to speak 
‘The National 
Defense Act—What 
are you going to do 
about it?’’ Inter- 
ested persons were invited, and believ- 
ing ourself to be interested we decided 
to attend. 

The meeting was held in a Y. W. C. 
A. building. 
over twenty 
auditorium. 


came to 


7 on, 


Ve 





-_—~ 
— —_ 
. —_—— 





The gathering, of not 
people, assembled in the 
In addition to the speaker 
and ourself the only other male pres- 
ent was a rather weird-looking man, 
The 
audience were 
motherly old and near-old ladies. 


Russian. other 


members of the 


evidently a 


nice, 


We were taking some notes before 
the meeting, and immediately the see- 
retary, a fairly young and serious look- 
ing lady bustled up and _ sweetly 
inquired, ‘‘Are you from the press?’’ 
She was plainly disappointed when in- 
formed that we came from Blank 
University and were interested in what 
was going on. Very soon the chair- 
woman of the meeting bustled up and 
asked the same question. She, too, was 
evidently disappointed when informed 
that we were not from the press. Any 
reporter at that meeting would have 
been as welcome as the proverbial 
‘*flowers in spring, 
sire for publicity. 


’? such was the de- 


Mr. Libby, executive secretary of the 
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society, was the speaker o 
No attempt will be made | 
Mr. Libby, other than to say ‘iat } 
of the type that is admirably (itt 
address gatherings of nice . 
He first complimented th 
on the fact that, although 
numbers, they were interest: 
gent, and seeking to be full) 
on the present situation, 
launched into the main subj 
discussion with the dramatic am 
ment that the United States is start 
a movement for 


‘ 


war. The Unit 
States is doing this, he explained 
Mobilization 
industries is first. This is being ; 
plished by the Assistant Secretar 
War under the authority of section 5a 
of the National Defense Act. Here t! 
lecturer read the section and exp 
vaguely that there was a 

the act which permitted the War Di 
partment to go very far. IH: 
however, to 


several means. 


state to what extent 
could go, and by what exact 

The next item in the war prepa: 
tions was the conference for nat 
defence, held last November with (er 
eral Lassiter at its head. A disguis 
form of universal military training was 
recommended by this conferenc 


terrible recommendation that millt 
training should be impressed 01 
students, especially by 
opening exercises, campus pubil 
and in every manner possible, had ! 
made. The militaristic propayanda 
the War Department was secking ' 
impress upon every student that if Wa 


addresses 


his duty, in fact one of the ob|igat 





1s po! 


See ch 7 


artme 
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‘ip, to join some branch of 
o that he could do his proper 
e defense of the nation in 
of an 
that this propaganda 
effective ! 
QO. T. C. 
seeking to impress the neces- 
upon the 
vouths between the ages of 
and These 


n beeorme imbued 


emergency. 


was 
was, according to the 


military traming 


eighteen. boys 
with the 
spirit and continue in the 
the United States. He called 
tar.zation of dur Education.”’ 
M, Fes 


observation. 


- 
was the next in 
The report on 
ated stirring up an intense 

rest among youths in things mili- 
One recommendation, that of us- 
who were familiar with news- 
work and news values (‘‘ press 
as he called them) to write 

so that these military news 
tems would not appear as pute propa- 
came in for ridieule, though the 
aker failed to realize that the War 
tment had adopted the 
ions of the opposition, namely, pub- 
He admitted that this publicity 
effective, as was shown by the 
wies of the Navy and the at-least- 
i-week picture or article on things 
tary in each of the big daily papers. 
t might be suggested that the recow- 
of the this 


only 


effectiveness of 


iblicity by a man who is in every way 
pposed to the War Department and 


cies admits the wisdom of the 
endation. 

In summing up this part of his 
he orator said that the officers 
the Army and Navy and their de- 
ts were doing their sincere best 
certain that if this country 
ngaged in another war this 


nation would be victorious and would 
have more survivors than the defeated 
nation. 

(It might be suggested that this is 
about as concise an explanation of the 
object of the present military policy 
and work of the Army as has been 
published. ) 

The next bit of information imparted 
by the speaker was the result of his 
careful scrutiny of the present appro- 
priations for the Army and Navy. He 
found a general increase in all branches 
of the Army except the Regular Army. 
The C. M. T. C. 
about 20 


was to be increased 
the O. RB. C 
inerease was almost negligible (‘‘mod 
est,’’ he ealled it). 
what 


per cent, 
Then to show to 
had 
spread in various centers of education 
he quoted figures to show that about 
the and 
eleventh of the high schools now 
military training. 


extent military training 


one-sixth of colleges one- 


had 


The spokesman then left the Army 
and turned his high-power guns on the 
Navy. Here the eppropriation was the 
same as last year, but the Navy was 
not satisfied. The ‘‘Navy Day’’ held 
last fall was for the purpose of ‘‘ brow- 
Budget 


beating’’ the Director of the 


into the 


allowing new building 
program. 

(It apparently did not oceur to him 
that entertaining children and showing 
people over the ships could hardly be 
classed as ‘‘Brow-beating the Di 
rector.’’) 

Among the great crimes of the Navy, 
in the estimate of the speaker, was the 
immense sums spent to modernize the 
ships in regard to deck armament, air- 
planes on ships, air stations on land and 
other allied activities. 

The plans for six new bases and air- 


plane development were, in his view, 
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very significant. At first the audience 
was under the impression that these 
projects were in the present budget, 
but on being questioned the secretary 
admitted that they were only proposals. 

The summing up of the discourse be- 
gan with the statement that it was now 
time to choose between two things, 
aloofness with preparedness and the 
militarization of everything, which 
would lead to war; or the carrying out 
of the ideas of the Washington confer- 
ence, progressive world organization, 
and education for peace, which will 
inevitably lead to peace. He declaimed 
at great length upon the fact that 
Japan and England had ratified the 
treaties of the Arms Conference, but 
failed to mention that France and Italy 
had not as yet done so and that the 
treaties are not effective until all the 
nations ratify them. America was, he 
said, now setting the pace in the race 








for armament. Naval off 
more submarines and scou 
(which he forgot to say wi 
by the Washington agree: 
which the other nations are 
ing). Preparedness leads to 
in the race the weakest nat 

itself falling behind will st: 

(He did overlook that th 
German General Staff and H 
mand who believed their 
powerful that the conquest 
would be but a matter of a 
And they struck first.) 

The War and Navy Depart 
not giving any false impres 
believe that a war is coming 
Our lect 
pressed the opinion that t! 


preparing for it. 


roots of war in Europe now : 
be for some time to come, but 
ing that he was getting off | 
returned to it with the stat 


This Is What Florida’s Sunshine Produces in Four Years. A Grapefrui! [ree 
Only Four Years Old in the Country Traversed by the Seaboard Air Live 
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} give our children a better 
The 
his society were idealists 
They believed in 
rganization, 


an we have received. 


con- 
reduction of 
s, and education for peace. 
for peace meant the com- 
sion of our school textbooks 
taught nothing but peace. 
Sunday schools by teaching 
f the Bible relating to wars 
sing the ‘‘ Preferred Nation’’ 
criminals against peace. 
exhortation to ‘‘ Let 
Peace,’’ Mr. Libby concluded. 


lramatic 


t speaker was a rather witty 
a remarkable vocabulary 
ndid collection of stock catch 
If one has ever listened to 
current-events lecturer the 
s complete. 
dy started by saying that we 
have an interest in foreign 
Japan was now at peace with 
‘Yellow longer 
As an evidence of friendly 
n American was now writing 
The 
situation was dismissed with 
ment that we had no real news 
re, nothing but rumors. 
Ruhr was the next subject. 
vas getting nothing from there 
England was indignant and 
g, Bonar Law ‘‘watchfully 
The of Versailles 
revised, the League of Na- 
mld admit 
France 


Peril’’ no 


Japanese constitution. 


treaty 


and 
the 


Germany 
was 
tween herself and England. 
the Statesman an 
aper, was read. This article 
that England should all but 
with France over the Ruhr 
France was again the tra- 
nemy of England. Germany 


widening 


e from 


§23 
was united by the French action and 
was ready to rise at any moment. (I 
thought for a time that I was at the 
wrong meeting!) 

The lady then shunted off to a dis- 
eussion of ‘‘ America’s Soul,’’ and, as 
opposed to our ‘‘Soul,’’ our ‘‘ Vulgar 
Mind.’’ (Some wit recently said that 
when people spoke of our having no 
‘*National Soul’’ they meant that we 
didn’t cancel debts.) 
Nationalism”’ 


Our ‘‘ Narrow 
as opposed to ‘*Tnter- 
Mindedness.’’ 


caustic 


national came in for 
remarks. We had the 
idea that we should love America more 
than any country. The old 
favorite ‘100 per cent Americanism’’ 
was maligned. 
or oppression ? 
sense ? 


some 
ot her 


Does it mean freedom 


Hysteria or common 


It is best to leave the lecturer here, 
she is a lady. 

Then Mr. Libby answered questions. 

Apparently the lady who asked the 
first question had been ‘‘planted,’’ for 
it appeared that she had more to do 
later on. 
follows: 


Some of the answers were as 
Our building of submarines 
and destroyers (not prohibited under 
the Washington 
classed as 


agreements ) was 
dishonorable. Mr. Libby 
the rights and 
method of introducing the R. O. T. C. 
into colleges. 


was rather vague on 


Polo playing by Field 
Artillery R. O. T. C. units was pictured 
as enticing boys into military training 
just to play polo. Over 100,000 letters 
had been sent by the society to various 
ministers. General Order 20, of 1922, 
advising officers to speak in public in 
favor of the National Defense Act but 
(vaguely) prohibiting them from criti- 
cizing it was thought terrible. One 
lady thought that this prohibition ap- 
plied to everyone and was all ready to 


be a martyr to the cause. The state- 





ment that ‘‘We have a General Staff 
now,’’ brought forth gasps of terrer. 
The recruiting posters (of the Navy 
only) were pictured as deluding poor 
hungry boys to join the Navy for a 
failing to 
mention any work that they might have 
to do, de- 


ceitful. C. Association was 


life of travel and ease, but 
were nothing more than 
The O. R. 
assailed for attempting to bring in- 
fluence to bear upon Congress. In the 
the 
the 
representatives in 


same breath the lecturer told how 
society brought certain things to 
attention of its 
Congress ! 
Resolutions were then offered by the 
lady who had asked the first question. 
She apparently bad some difficulty in 
reading them from the paper she held 
in her hand, but Mr. Libby knew them 
intimately and prompted her. (There 
is nothing like having identical senti- 
ments expressed in all parts of the 
country. ) 
the resolutions Re- 
solved that there be no further increase 


Among were: 
in the Army or Navy appropriation. 
We are opposed to any propaganda by 
officers of the Army or Navy for any 
increase in the 
President who is also their Commander- 
in-Chief called the Washington 
conference and had said that 


armament, because 
had 
he now 
believed more in conferences as a pre- 
ventative of war than in preparedness. 

This resolution was rather long and 
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the proposer got mixed up 
from which she was readi) 
foregoing is our best reme) 
it. Weare opposed to any 
of the War | 
in our educational system 


croachments 


lutions were carried unanin 

Then there came the quest 
to do with those splendid 
For a short time there se 
some doubt as to where. to 
Then 


momentous question by rec 


some master mind s 
that they be sent te everyone si 
from the President down 

Just before the meeting 
lecturer explained how their s 
They \ 


up little sparks’’ everywhere and s 


planned to funetion. 


there would be a conflagrat 


would sweep everything th 
He proudly cited the exam 
ambitious ‘‘spark’’ that in a 
two weeks had raised over 
sand dollars. Means to persu 
wealthy person to donate funds 
discussed, but no concrete s 
were offered. 

The only real impression r 
this meeting was that the War D 
ment knew just what it w: 
exactly how to go about getting | 
wants while this society dir 
what it wanted and didn’t 


least idea of how to get its 
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Teniente—Would You a General Be? 


In the Journal of the Royal Artillery for October, 1916, 


there appeared an article entitled “To the Junio1 
That article, with the consent of its author, Maj. 
Dreyer now with the Kashmir Imperial Servic 


altern.” 
G. V. 


Sub 


Artillery, has been rewritten to some extent by Maj. R. H. 


Fletcher, Jr., Infantry, and is here offered. 


“ROM time to time dur- 
ing the war various 
guidance 
The 
Young Officer ap- 
peared, the alleged 


An. | 
P| purpose being to show 


| works of 
designed for 


him. the path he 

should tread both on 

and off duty. Much 

' of the subject matter 

lent and some of it was not. 
age man on turning over the 
one of these publications, 

ke as not find his eye arrested 
sage piece of advice such as 
light your cigarette in the 

The Colonel 
it.’ So he would vote the 


of dinner. may 
ng inane and use it to level up 
table—if he had one. 
were, however, many things 
d not happen to be ineluded in 
des to knowledge that pertain 
\rmy at all times, and so are 
today. 


They are very 


things—yet, are they familiar? 

tance, do you know everything 
officer of your grade should 
No—I do not refer to the 
of Infantry tacties from the 
ve to date 
ll like that. I mean 
with your job? 


nor even to any- 


are you 


down to eases, can you be 


rudi- 
ballistie qualities of the rifle? 
thing concerning the machine 


ip in even the more 


EDITOR. 


gun, the bayonet, pistol, 37mm 
rifle, the 
And, incidentally, how does one handle 
a riot anyhow? Would 
sketch be 
And ean you read a map cor 
maps too? What do 


automatic tank—or 
your road or 


position pointed to with 
pride? 
rectly? Aerial 
you know of artillery, that sister arm 
of ours? Do yon feel perfectly com- 
fortable when the sergeant tells you his 
solution of a problem in minor tacties 
and asks you for yours? 
Contemplate the machine gun for a 
moment. Isn’t there that little thing 
about the como se llama which you’ve 


never quite understood? Go get it 
down pat right now, once and for all 
then get the 
gun taken to pieces the first 


The will be de 
lighted at the opportunity to show it to 


Read up the books and 


chance 
sergeant 


you have. 


an officer. Do not say that it is not 


your job to be able to take down a 


machine gun and that such a thing is 


for the men. If you really do think 


And, 


when the sergeant is a huddled heap, 


that, you are wrong. moreover, 
when the corporal lies sprawled out 
over a pile of empties, and when Smith 
and Jones have gone where their skill 
and knowledge can not help you out 

when all these things happen, you will 
wish very hard that you had gone into 
such matters more thoroughly in your 
leisure moments so that you yourself 
eould fix that jam and fire on that line 
rounds 
the difference in the 


now when just a few more 


would make all 
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world. To have failed your regiment, 
to have fallen down on the job! And 
you would feel no better for the realiza- 
tion of what an ass you are and for the 
knowledge that soon it will be no secret. 

Can you repair a telephone? Prob- 
ably not—at least not entirely alone, 
now can you? It doesn’t take much 
effort to conjure up a predicament in 
which ignorance of the inner works of 
a telephone would be embarrassing, to 
say the least. A knowledge of teleg- 
raphy, or at any rate how to send and 
receive, is no detriment to an officer 
either. 

And maps. They seem simple things, 
yet they act very trickily toward those 
who do not really know them. Not so 
very long ago, and in active operations, 
a colonel wanted to know the best way 
to Y. His acting adjutant, a very nice 
young fellow, flushed up, took ten min- 
utes to the job and finally told him it 
was 17 miles via X. After the colonel 
had worked along on that basis for 
twenty minutes, scmebody pointed out 
that the Z route was only 11 miles and 
avoided that big hill. You could have 
bought that Teniente for a bent cent. 
And think how long it probably was 
before the colonel asked him anything 
again ! 

These suggestions cover only a few of 
the things included by your profession. 
There are many cthers—the idea is to 
look for the weak points in your knowl- 


edge and skill and down them 
completely, one at a time. 
And never forget your men. Keep 


in mind always that soldiers are men 
and not boys; refer to them as such and 
treat them accordingly. It increases 
their respect for you and creates an 
added self-respect in the breasts of any 
undeveloped youths who may be in 
your ranks. 


Another thing. Do not 
men. 
sioned officer who is wort] 
knows that many breeches of 


and a great amount of indif 


the result of someone in aut! 
ing nagged the individuals 
Perhaps the greatest and 
sential quality that an office: 
is ability to lead. Do you 
your platoon or company, 
just in it? 
own mind—have you got ’en 
you are merely a rather 
means of transmitting orders 
not enforce. And your men 
Within a week of your time « 
they will have sized you up, a! 
with painful accuracy. If 


merely in your organization, | 
tolerate you and even accept « 


interference with a fair degre: 
fulness. But it will be the 

major to whom they will lo 
driving power. 


it will be the platoon or ce 
ought to be—and yours, all ) 
Then there is the question 
Ever think of that as appli 
yourself? People are apt 
it as an expression to be res 
sut it 
definite and great importa! 
Army, especially among offic 
to mind one Second Lieute1 
who for two mortal years s 
stantly in 


the Moros and such. 


border camps 
nervous and excitable captai! 


fered from indigestion. 


once did Blank’s bearing 
voice fail to give an impress 
respect for his captain and 
do his bidding regardless 
that so often the thing w: 
sarily irritating. 


And ne’ 


Every officer and no 


Settle this point 


On the othe: 
you have the grip you ought 
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those two years, even when 
by a group of fellow bachelors, 
k drop his attitude of admira- 
respect for his senior, nor did 
o give him whole-hearted and 
thusiastie support. That a 
should criticize his seniors 
publie or in private did not 
vith his idea of an officer and 
an. In these days when criti- 
freely bestowed on all in high 
d propaganda is rife, it is well 
Army remember jealously to 
the same traditional loyalty, 
unquestioning obedience and 
reverence for authority that 
So, even 
emotely improbable event of 
ng to serve under an officer 
ou hate and possibly despise, 
en let other people get the im- 
that you and everybody else 


iys distinguished it. 


platoon or company consider 
ything that is perfect. They 
They are capable of sizing him 
themselves result 
you up for the loyal gentle- 
t you are. 
often down in your heart, you 
pprove of or agree with your 
orders and actions. 


and as a 


Remember 
that awful hike last month the 
isisted on the men filling can- 

that slightly muddy pond, 

you yourself had told him 
he clear stream just ahead at 
the road? It was such 
and you supposed that he did 

pig-headedness just because 
rested something different. One 
corporals, too, had remarked 
Looks a little muddy, sir. Why 

major let us fill up at the 
st beyond the bend ?’’ Did you 
ze With him in words or man- 


1 of 


y! Go read your “Decisive Battles of the World!” 


ner? 
disloyal. © Or 


If you did, you were grossly 
did Lieutenant 
Jones, an officer loyally supporting his 
K. O., reply swiftly and coldly with an 


you, 


order to go supervise the filling of 
canteens in his squad? The corporal, 
who is probably 2 good man, has had 
his lesson without 


any offensive 


language on your part. You have been 
loyal and you have enforced discipline, 
and, incidentally, you have gone up in 
the opinion of the corporal. You did 
not that the had re- 
ported to the major that there were 
several very dead horses a quarter of 
a mile up that nice clear stream where- 
Why 
My dear boy, why 


know surgeon 


as the pond was fresh rainwater. 
didn’t he tell you? 
the devil should he? 
obey only the orders that are explained 
to you? 


Are you voing to 


Criticism is at best only a very cheap 
and nasty way of showing how darn 
smart the critic is himself. But unless 
you are a very fine man, you too will 
do it. Try to be moderate about it. 
The major has his lucid intervals and 
the colonel, too, is sometimes right. 

Do your men all know you and you 
them? Do they come to you with their 
troubles or only when they want a 
pass? It must be a very strong reason 
that will be good enough to excuse you 
for not attending a ball game in which 
your organization is interested. By the 
way, do you play yourself? Go to se 
your men in hospital, take them some 
thing to read, see if there is anything 
you can do for them. 

Everyone knows how important team 
play is. Be the leader and never feel 
that you are the ‘‘ victim of a machine.’’ 
Rise above it! Make an Alexander of 
yourself and then when you reach your 


' 


Arbela,’ of you the world will sing! 





What Retirement Means 


E had served a hitch asked how he had been getting 
in the 5th Infantry. he left the Army. He said: 
When presidents and When I was discharged, th: 
bandits were rampag- strike over in Jersey City, an 
ing over Mexico and job right away as a railroad | 

* Ten dollars a day, meals, 

sleep, and food and tobace 

good while it lasted, but it d 

the lands that border long. Then I began working 

the Caribbean, he re- But I don’t like it very w 

enlisted and was sent Cents an hour, 8 hours a day 

nearer 10 usually, and no 
overtime. All I have to do 

everyone’s in and close the d 

increment of the 33d. He guarded the 1 haven’t any money left. | 

locks at Gatun during the W orld War. could get a railroad police ) 
and gradually stepped up a grade or where I’d have all my pay 
expenses. 





ge possibilities of con- 


flict were mooted on 


with others of his 
company to help make up the initial 


so. The Armistice and demobilization 
made him wish to get back to the States And there you are—a thi 
and he left the tropics for Fort Slo- way toward retirement, a pret 
cum and a discharge. But a trip to ting, clothes and food and 
Germany was in prospect, so he reen- provided, doctor’s and dent 
listed for the Army of Occupation. "ever rendered. He gav 
This hitch was not ‘‘for the period of went out to pull handles 
the emergency”’ and in the course of ¢2"S. Balance his present p 
time he arrived in New York and was is Army pay and allowance 
separated from the service in July of actually getting less. Less 
last year. He had been in khaki for Less in lift. Less in pleas 
nearly ten years. comradeship. And less in 

Now, this is not a funny story. We We say less in — be 
are not going to tell how he wanted an had a third of his time in to 
overcoat when winter came along and tirement. When 9 soldier in t} 
went down to the island in the harbor ¢tires, he mays on the — 
where the flag goes up at reveille and rest of his life. He —" 1 
comes down to the strains of the Na- “°Vermment » definite Oy 
tional Anthem. We are simply going month, according to his grad 
to tell you what he told us when we 1. Master Sergeant -. 
stepped into a subway ear the other 2 Technical Sergeant or Ist 

sergeant 

Staff Sergeant - 

Sergeant 

Corporal 
raphers. After some of the usual re- 6. Private First Class 
marks had been passed, such as one 7. Private 


day and found him working as a guard, 
opening and closing the doors for tired 


business men and gum-chewing stenog- 


can hear whenever an ex-soldier meets We might as well leave of 
his former company commander, we tom part of the list, because 
528 





What 


es in a low grade. Suppose 


sergeant. He would 
month, or $796.44 a year. 
e time, he 


and do 


x-sergeants of our Army to- 


as a 
ean live where 
what he wishes. 
g monthly stipends in big 
narks they almost have to 


elbarrow to home. 


carry 
ex-sergeants who have gone 
‘ould sod’’ and own nice 
on the green hills of Ire- 
ex-soldiers all 


states, 


e are over 
chicken 
neat little shops 
es. They are well fixed, for 


running 
nducting 


private Incomes as safe and 
the United States Treasury. 
of our sergeant is as good 
ver $19,900 in Government 
ng 4 If he had 


st sergeant, he would get 


per cent. 
equivalent of $28,350 saved 
If he 
would 
ne as the regular proceeds 


| at the same rate. 


master sergeant, it 
and there are few people in 


who manage to save that 


t of the matter is simply this: 
pays his soldiers. He pays 
mey. He pays them in food. 


He 


He even pays 


them in clothing. pays 


l and board. 


igs’’ so that when they have 


their service him, he 


m an independent imcome. 


with 


had the subway guard done? 
third of the way on the road 
ent. Even assuming he 


re in as low a grade as 
geant (4th), in 20 years he 
e been able to have the in- 
$19,900, without the worry 
ng and trouble of saving it. 
think the 


that in next 20 


Retir ement 


Means 

years he will save $20,000? Even if 
he managed to hold on to half of his 
salary, he could not put that much by 
Yet he said to me that 
now he has nothing left after paying 


in 20 years. 


necessary expenses. 
Of course, we would not find all old- 
timers as subway guards. Nor, for that 


matter, would we by any means find 
them all retiring at as low a grade as 
that of 
contrary. 
that of 


find them 


sergeant. 
The 


sergeant 


Indeed, quite the 


more usual grade is 


first Nor would we 


retiring without funds ex 


cept for the potential capital repre 


sented by their retirement pay, large 
as that is. Most of the old-timers ready 


to retire that and that we 


know have something else pretty com- 


you know 


fortable set by. They have perhaps 
chicken 
their own on or near the posts where 
they have been stationed 


been running little 


farms ot 
They have 
perhaps a tidy sum recorded in their 
They all of them have 


personal qualifications that will recom 


deposit books. 


mend them to employers everywhere. 
Some are expert electricians. Some art 
qualified carpenters or mechanics. It 
takes, says the personnel crowd, ove! 
600 different trades to make an Army 
And the Infantry is a technical branch 
too. And above and beyond all, the ex 
has the 


ability to handle men. 


sergeant experience and the 
He is a ste ady, 
responsible person. Army discipline 


He is the 


many an em 


has made him dependable. 
that 
ployer in the United States will be 
glad to get. 


sort of a person 
And above and be yond 
the proceeds of whatever particular 
position he may secure or whatever oc 
cupation he may go in for, there will 
come in to him each month the retire- 
ment pay which a grateful Government 


furnishes as a reward for service. 





Hawaiian Swimming Meet 


~ IF the big fish that 

swallowed Jonah had 

only been there, the 

sight alone would 

have cured the indi- 

rrestion caused by the 

rash act of swallow- 

ing a prophet. But 

4 Yn there are no such fish 

ed in the caressing 

waters of Hawaii, 

notwithstanding the thrilling stories 
told by the returning tourists. 

This isn’t a fish story. It is a true 

story. It’s all about the greatest water 


carnival in the history of a people who 


seem justified in claiming that theirs 
is the land of the greatest aquatic feats ; 
whose life is a song to the music of 
rumbling waves; who live, rest, play 
and sleep while the waves tickle their 
toes; whose life seems to be one sweet 
swim; and who bask, 365 days each 
year, on the undulating shores of balmy 
Hawaii. 

In Honolulu Bay, on the birthday of 
America’s first President and first gen- 
eral, the Hawaiian Department opened 
a swimming meet which lasted three 
days, and which was named after him. 

Now there are many smiling faces. 
In Hawaii there is much rejoicing. 
The Hawaiian Department—from the 
commanding general down to the Sun- 
day-kitchen-police—is proud of this 
unique and singular achievement. It 
is proud of its new swimming cham- 
pions who shattered many former 
records, and it is also grateful to those 
who faithfully worked hard to make the 
Washington Swimming Meet a huge 
success. 
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The Washington Swimmi 


prompted, financed and st 


Hawaiian Department, and 


the auspices of the Hawa 


ment and the Hawaiian Ass 


the Amateur Athletie Uni 


open to civilians of both s 
as to the Army and Nav; 


gram, carried out in det: 


events and 208 entries, in 


included two games of 


though wet sport of water } 


} 


Col. Howard L. Landers, Ha 


pertment Athletie Offic 


charge of the arrangements 


sult is one of which he 1 


proud. He was assisted b: 


of prominent citizens of t] 
including George D. Centé 


( 


of the Hawaiian Associatio: 


E. Fullard Leo, Secretar) 
wailian Association, A. A 
Conkling, Victor Ligda, sw 


diving coach for the Ar! 


Hought, swimming coach fo. 


W. E. Givens, R. McB 
Judge O. P. Soares of t! 
Municipal Bench. 

A unique race, one oi 


| ) 


sports of Waikiki, was a fe: 


meet. It consists of a p 
surfboard, about 24 incl 


ES 


inches thick and 7 feet lo 


pointed end, which is an H: 


trivanee and one of the m 


things to balance in the w 


competitors lie prone on t! 


and use their hands as oars 


is started much like th 
Derby and is run over a 
75 yards. The difficult 

race, which requires much 


| 
} 


| 





Hawaiian 


reaches within 10 yards of 
Here the competi- 
tand up on the surfboard and 
If he 
a plunge, which often hap- 


ng mark. 
nself as best he can. 
re passing the finishing mark, 


which 
disqualifying the con- 


s surfboard skoots 


pily, 


diving was one of the attrac- 
a result the champion diver 
isasoldier. Sergeant Foley, 
64th Artillery, 
ich is a record in itself. 


averaged 92 
His 
ship was well deserved as he 
ard during the 6 weeks he 
\ining. 
Hawaiian records and two serv- 
broken. 
n records and 8 Hawaiian rec- 


Ss were Two 


established. One world ree- 
ng to its laurels by the thin 


1/5 second. A mere youth 





a = 
U. 8. 


ey Do It 


Army. 


How 


in the Army in Hawaii 


Swimming 


Meet 581 
of 19 years, Private Carl E. 
the 19th Infantry, 


a star swimmer, who may in time wrest 


Olson. of 


was developed into 


the honors of the swimming world from 
the brow of Johnny Weissmuller. He 
swam the 220 yards free style for Army 
in the 2.41 2/5, 
breaking the service record established 
by Walker in 1917, by 6 seconds, de 
spite the fact that he had only a 
weeks’ could 


Hawaii. 


remarkable time of 


few 


training and seareely 


The 


W eissmull r on 


swim when he came to 
world record, made by 

the same course is 2.18 2/5 for that dis 
Private Olson broke the 
service record for the 440 yards, made 
in 6.50 by Granrose in 1919. He 


tance. 


] 
aiso 


SW ali 


the distance in 6.12 1/5. He also won 
the 100 yards free style for Army from 
a field of 30 entries. Although he failed 
tu break the record made by Kane in 
1921, his time was remarkable never- 
theless, as it was his third race of the 
The time was 1.02 4/5 aga 


Kane’s 1.00 1/5. 


day. inst 
The other phenomenon of the Wash 
ington swimming meet was the slender 
17-year girl, Lillie Bowmer, who cam: 
within 1/5 the 
world title in the 100 yards free style 
‘or women, from the brow of the New 
York Athletic Club’s mermaid, Ethelda 
Bleibtrey. Lillie 
distance in 1.03 3/5 against Bleibtrey’s 
world 1.03 2/5, 
the 1921. 


experts predict that she will be famous 


second of wresting 


Jowmer covered the 
record of made on 
same course in Swimming 
in the aquatie world before many years 
elapse. 
Mariechen Wehselau, 


swimmer of 


champion 
broke 
$40) 


mak- 


Hawaii, 
Ethelda Bleibtrey’s record in the 


yards free style for women, by 


woman 


ing the distance in 6.18 2/5, which is 
the 


and 


former rec- 


Hel n Moses 


3 seconds less than 


ord. Janice Lovett 





Hawaiian Sw 


placed second and third, respectively. 

Elk Hartman won the 1,500 meters 
free style for men in 26.47 2/5. Sam 
Kahanamoku, brother of the Duke of 
Kahanamoku, swam the 100 yards 
breast stroke for men, but failed to 
break his own record which he made in 
1921, on the same course. His time was 
1.17 4/5 against the record 1.13 3/5. 
Pau Kealoha and Hames O’Dowda 
placed second and third, respectively. 
There were 11 entries. 

Private H. A. Anderson, of Schofield 
Barracks, established an Army record 
in the 50 yards breast stroke, by mak- 
ing the distance in 32 2/5. He is one 
cf the promising youngsters the Army 
has developed into a clever swimmer. 
Pau Kealoha won the 100 yards free 


imming Meet 
style for men in 54 3/5, be 
onds slower than Weissmu 
holds the American record. \ 
Wehselau established an Haw 
ord by swimming the 100 ya 
stroke for women in 1.34 3/5 
Waters and Helen Moses pla: 
and third, respectively. P: 
Regelbrugge, of the Air Se: 
apparently out of his elem 
within the distressing maz 
seconds of breaking the se. 
ord in the 50 yards free styl 
He swam the distance in 27 1 
is surprising in view of the 
he is an airman. Henry Loo 
tured the novice 100 yards 
1.03 1/5. 
A diminutive slip of a gi 








Signal Corps, U. S. Army. 
Playground of the Army in Hawaii. 


The Natural Swimming Tank at 


DeRussy, Honolulu 





Haw 





wps, U. S. Army. 


The Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii Called Upon the 


iian Swimming Meet 








Commander of the 


Hawaiian Department at the Latter’s Headquarters on February 26th to Pay Their 
Respects and Gave Evidence of That Cordiality and Fellowship Existing Between the 
Army and the Territorial Officials 


} inches tall, eovered herself with 
when she broke the record for 
under 13 


irds free style, girls 


in the unusual time of 32 2/5. 
S. A., broke the 
the 100 
stroke, men’s novice, made by 
in 1921. 


 ] 


Kirshbaum, U. 


ian record in yards 


Kirshbaum’s time was 


Kahanamoku won the epic of 
imming meet when he rode the 
ird majestically past the finish- 
irk, 4 full lengths ahead of his 

rival, and bettered his former 


by a fraction of 1 second. His 
as 33 seconds flat, against the 
record of 33 3/5. 

world title in the 400 yards re- 
women smiled enthusiastically 


in anticipation of being won by girls 
who may wear, on the alluring beaches 
of Hawaii, the one-piece bathing suit, 
tut when the outrigger girls could not 
Letter the time made by the New York 
Women’s Swimming Association, it 
The time was 4.40 
the 


32 2/9, 


sank into gloom. 
4/5. Eleanor 
school girl’s 50 vards swim in 
and bettered the 
5 1/5 seconds. 


Christine 


Brickerton won 


record ‘by 
Heleni 


second 


former 
Doris and 


Laird placed and 


third, respectively. Kane won the 50 
yards free style for the Navy in 26 1/5. 
Kamana and Blasden placed second and 
third, respectively. 

Swimming with full pack in the 50 
yards equipment race for the Army, 
Private M. D. Mayes won the event out 
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of 20 entries in the surprising time of 
54 2/5 seconds. Lieut. C. B. Hunt, U. 
S. A., won the 50 yards free style for 
officers of the Army and Navy in 
26 4/5. Lieutenant Call, Army, was 
second and Captain Parker, Army, 
was third. 

Regie Darnell, a junior of the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, established an 
Hawaiian record in the 100 yards free 
style, men’s junior, by covering the dis- 
tance in 1.05 1/5. Warren Kealoha 
won the 440 yards free style, men’s 
handicap, swimming against Sam Ka- 
hanamoku who conceded 10 seconds. 
The time was: Kealoha 5.43 2/5, Ka- 
hanamoku 5.37 2/5. Weissmuller holds 
the world title in 5.17 4/5. 

Schofield Barracks annexed, tem- 
porarily at least, a cup presented by 
the Hawaiian Department (to be com- 
peted for and won three times in 
sueecession before it becomes. the 


property of the winners) for 1 
yards relay of Army teams. T! 
was 4.50 2/5. Helen Moses esta 
an Hawalian record in the 1 m 
style for women, when she cove 
distance in 29.55 4/5. Sam K 
moku established an Hawaiian 
when he swam the 220 ya 
2.28 1/5. 

For a cup presented by the Ha 
Department (to be competed 
each department swimming meet 
won three times in succession 
of four officers of the Army and 
number of the same kind fr 
Navy, staged a mighty splash in t! 
yards relay. The Navy won the : 
and also the eup, temporarily at 
in the splendid time of 2.46. 

The attendance: Over 7,000 p 

The highest individual stars 
Washington Swimming Meet, w 








Signal Corps, U. 8S. Army. 


At the Half-Way Point in the 1,500-Meter Race 
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S. Army 


Stars of the Washington Swimming Meet 
T. L. Lavigne, 


ing, left to right: Private A. J. Roy, Private E. S. Woodall, Private T 

rivate C. E. Olson, champion Service swimmer. Sitting, left to right: Private H. A. 
rson, Service champion breast stroke swimmer; Private Button, who placed in 
the 1,500 meters 


the three nights of the Washington 


Private Olson, won all his starts, and 
Swimming Meet 


2 records. is as follows: 
Private Anderson, won all his starts, : ae 
RECORDS BROKEN 


ike 1 reeord. 
OPEN EVENTS FOR MEN HAWAIIAN 


Sergeant Foley, champion diver, with 
erage of 92 points. iv yards surfboard event: 
‘ahanamoku, Hui Nah Time: 0:33 
Here are the records: Kahanam ku, Hui lu. 17 ie: 0:33 
flat, breaking his own record of 


99 
00 D/A 
1922 


Sam 


NEW SWIM RECORDS seconds made in 
complete list of open water SERVICE RECORDS 


is established and broken during 29()-vards free style for Army: 





536 Hawaiian 
E. Olson, Schofield. 
breaking record of 
Walker in 1917. 
440 yards, service: Olson, 
6:12 1/5. Former record, 6:50 1/5. 
WOMEN’S EVENTS — HAWAIIAN 


Time: 
2:48 


2:41 flat, 
made by 


Schofield, 


440 yards free style for women: 
Mariechen Wehselau. Time: 6:18 flat, 
breaking former record of 6:21 3/5 
held by Ethelda Bleibtrey. 


RECORDS ESTABLISHED 
MEN’S EVENTS 


100 yards free style, men’s junior: 
Darnell, Hui Makani. Time: 
1/5. 


R. 
1:00 
SERVICE 
400 yards relay for Army: 
field Barracks. Time: 4:50 2/5. 
50 yards equipment race for Army, 
swimming in uniform with 62-pound 


Scho- 


Sw 


Meet 


y 
lmming 


pack: M. D. Mayes, Fort S 
Time: 55 2/5 seconds. 

50 yards free style for officers 
and Navy) : Lieut. C. E. Hunt, | 
R-19. Time: 0:26 4/5. 

50 yards breast stroke 

Anderson, 


for 


Schofield 


WOMEN 
50 yards 

girls: Edith 

seconds. 

100 yards breast stroke for 
Mariechen Wehselau. Time: 0) 
1 mile free style for women 

Time: 29:55 4/5. 

100 yards free style for 
novice: Margaret Livingston 
1:16 1/5. 

100 yards breast stroke for 
Edith Pang. Time: 1 


free style pub! 
Pang. Time: 


Moses. 


novice: 


D 


Prizes for Rifle Firing 


The 10th Infantry has adopted what 
appears to be an effective method for 
encouraging excellence in range prac- 
tice. Colonel Gohn has offered a cash 
prize of $100 to the rifle 
making the highest average points dur- 
Second and third 
prizes of $50 and $25 respectively 
offered to the companies coming out 
and third in the contest. <A 
prize of $75 for the Machine Gun Com- 
pany attaining the highest average is 
also provided. 


company 


ing the record firing. 


are 
second 
To the soldier making 


the highest seore in the 37mm. gun 
test, will be awarded a cash prize of 


$10, and to the second best sco 
list a prize of $5 is provid 
rules for the contest are ver 
The winning organizations w 
termined by adding together t 
record fi! 


dividing the result by the tot 


points made during 


ber of men firing in the orga 
Company officers scores are t 
eluded. This plan takes into 
every shot fired on the rang: 
incentive for each 
best. 


an man 


very The company p! 
understood, are to go to the « 


fund of the winning organiz: 





Training of an Infantry Team 
Capt. Frank J. Pearson, /nfantry 


HERE are a number 
»f questions that arise 
in the minds of rifle 
shots as to just what 
chance they have of 
making an 
rifle 
constitute 


Infantry 
and what 
the _re- 
quirements of a com- 
These 


are logical questions 


team 





petition shot. 


no easy matter to lay down 
t qualifieations that a rifleman 
ssess in order to make the team 
shot. 
shooting game requires of 
ry best that is in him. A 


} \ sique, 


a competition 
Ho 


the ve 


even temperament, 
» stand up under days of con- 


ctice, amenability to discipline 


but not jeast a strict code of 


should enable a man _ to 


his purpose. Rank, influence, 
You 


nst the cream of the Infantry, 


or race have no bearing. 


you produce, your place is 
recent meeting of prospective 
es for the Infantry team, Lieut. 
Inf., 
s years captained not only In- 
teams but 
led upon 
stated: 


orge C. Shaw, 


who, in 


international teams, 


to make a few re- 


are two principal qualifica- 
man must possess to become a 
ot; first, loyalty to the team 
and second, the spirit of team 
(he team member must be will- 
subject himself to every order 
team captain and coach—not 
ply in every respect, but do so 


with the proper spirit. The desire to 
star as an individual shot must be for 
gotten in the spirit of team work. In 
addition to these principal qualifica 
tions, let me add a few words regarding 
physical condition. 


\ man trying out 
for a rifle team must keep himself in 
the very best of phy sical condition He 


must forego the 
baeeo, abstain from intoxicating liquors 
and keep early hours. 


Maj Per Ramee, lh 


in 1922. in 


exeessive use ot to 


addition to stress ng the 
above essential qual fications added ‘‘a 
man must show a willingness for work 


and enter upon his work with 
enthusiasm. ’”’ 

The 1922 Infantry 
the National Match by 
gin of 10 points; this, 


Although 


into the 


Rifle Team 


the small 


lost 
mar 
a wonder 


this 


atiter 
ful uphill fight. tean 
lost, an insight methods used 
in developing the team, might indicate 
what is required of the 


mi 
| hese 


during the training period of 1922 are 


prospective 
candidate. impressions gained 
given for the benefit of 


1923 


those who plan 
on trying out in 

The War Department has this year 
the 


inereasing the 


recognized the military value of 
National Matches by 
number of candidates from 75 95 ; 
this, in spite of the fact the majority 
of appropriations and allowances for 
other activities have been cut 

ll to state here, that 
whether the candidate makes the team 


It might be w: 


or not, the time spent under instrue- 
The eali 


various 


tion will never be regretted. 
the 
collection of 


that 


ber of men 


the 


composing 


teams and excellent 


individual shots are assembled 
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each year at the National Matches, is sult of observation, were co: 
of the highest order. The spirit of strong material for the comin 
true sportsmanship is paramount in These men were urdered to F 
everything. The willingness of the ning in advance for the pu 
older shots to assist the tyro’ is worthy assisting the team captain in 
of special mention. the new men and also to give t 
The first call for the Infantry team vanced training. 
of 1922 came out about the middle of The dummy drill is followe: 
March. This call was answered at ing on the range. During th 
Fort Benning, by about 60 ecandi- of firing the coaching is « 
dates, ranking from major to private. special coaching being given in 
At the first meeting a blank form was and proper positions. As th 
given each man requesting his previous of candidates at Fort Benning 
scores and asking his signature to a exceeded the number autho: 
statement that during the period of large it was necessary to hold 
instruction, and, if later selected as a petition to determine the best « 
member of the team, he would refrain men to go to Fort Niagara, 
from the use of liquors, gambling and ther training and observatio 
other forms of dissipation. competition lasted four days. 1 
About a week later the squad was two days the scores stood as 1 
ordered out for dummy drill, or as_ third day the score was mult 
some prefer to call it form training. one and a half and the last 
This period lasts for about two weeks scores were doubled. Besidi 
before a shot is fired. During this the man that got off to a bad 
time the men are constantly coached opportunity to come back, tl 
by the team captain assisted by atrain- of scoring adds to the mental st 
ing cadre composed of specially se- determines, to a certain ext 
lected men of the previous year’s team. ability of the candidate to st 
Great stress is placed on the proper under competition. 
position, method of holding and proper The preliminary tryout at F 
use and placing of pads. ning resulted in the selecti 
The training eadre mentioned in the men to be ordered to Niagara 
previous paragraph was composed of ara there were assembled 
specially selected and qualified men of men; this included the squad 
the previous year’s team, who through Benning and successful cand 
their work in the matches or as the re- regimental competitions. W 
‘A tyro is an American rifleman, until the commencement of the current target 
Who has never been a member of a U. S. International Team. 
Who has never been a member of a team winning Ist, 2d, 3d, or 4th | 
National Match. 
Who has never won a gold medal in the National Individual. 
Who has never qualified as a Distinguished Marksman. 
Who has never won a medal in a Division, Corps, Depot competition of 
or Marine Corps. 
Who has never won a Ist, 2d, 3d place in the individual matches of tl 
Rifle Association, Ohio State Rifle Association, or New Jersey 5 
Association. 
Who has never been a member of a team winning the team matches of tl! 


Rifle Association, Ohio State Rifle Association, or New Jersey 5 
Association. 
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ons, every man there was as a 
of careful selection and compe- 
When you bear in mind that 
19 of this 
illy selected as the team squad, 


number are to be 
n readily see that you must pro- 
esults to qualify. 
im headquarters were estab- 
the team staff being composed 
team captain, team coach, exe 
and 


officer (statistical officer 


officer. The team was quartered 
irge barrack building and estab- 
their own mess in order that the 

of food 


ould be supervised. 


preparation of 
The diet of 
m is a very important point in 


and 


tter of keeping in good physical 
on and is carefully watched. 
are no quarters available for 
ed officers and those who brought 
amilies with them had to locate 
ers in the small village of Youngs- 
just outside of the post. In re- 
to families, owing to the difficulty 
the 
living in the 


iting quarters and incon- 
ence attached to 
it is advisable to make the trip 
‘ompanied by your family if pos- 
As a 


i by seores, that with few excep- 


matter of interest, it was 
those who were away from their 
lies made the best scores. 
During the 
ile is followed daily (except Sat- 
and Sunday 
M. it generally ran about like this: 
6:30 M. Reveille 
7:00 A. M. Setting up exercise 
7:45 A. M. Breakfast 
11:00 A. M. Firing on 
1:00 P. M. Luneh 
3:30 Dummy drill and 
conferences 
Cleaning equi p- 
ment 
2:30 P. M. Dinner 
9:30 P. M. Lights out. 


period at Niagara a 


starting at 6:30 


range 


730 P. M. 


Infantry 


Team 589 

The period from about 6:00 to 7:30 
P. M. was usually taken up by playing 
baseball] 


these sports being encouraged by the 


indoor outdoors. tennis, ete 
team officials 

The 
about 


riod at Niagara ran 


training bp 
pre riod 


Wat 


Department owing to the shortage of 


three wecks This short 


was due to instructions of the 


officer personnel for the summer train 
ing camps, the idea being to reliev 
those officers who did not qualify and 
have them report to the summer camps 
for temporary dut This policy was 


‘ 


changed, however, and all candidates 


were allowed to remain. The training 
period at Niagara was given in ordei 


to allow the candidates to ret ac 


ecustomed to the range, local conditions 
and acclimated. 


At the 


day competition was held to determine 


end of the period a nine 
the men to compose the team squad of 


The National Mateh 


was fired every day (except Sunday 


19 men. course 


and accurate scores were kept, both at 
the firing point and in the pit by se 
lected men from the regiment stationed 
at the National Match 
course consists of 10 shots offhand at 


200 yards; 2 sighting and 10 shots for 


post. The 


record at 600 yards; 2 sighting and 20 
shots for record at 1,000 yards; 10 shots 
rapid fire, sitting from standing at 200 
yards; and 10 shots, rapid fire, prone 


A possible 
score of 300, and the last man to make 


from standing at 300 yards 


the squad of nineteen men averaged 
283. From these figures you can gain 
a fair idea of what is required in the 
way of scores. This average was made 
for the nine days, firing the course in 
weather and under vari 


While this score will 


possibly seem high to the 


all kinds of 
able conditions. 
prospective 


candidate, it must be remembered that 
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it was made after intensive training 
and with the best of ammunition and 
arms. 

The scores are posted daily to indi- 
eate the relative standing. The first 
jour days the scores stand as made, 
the next three davs the scores are mul- 
tiplied by one and a half and the last 
two days the scores are doubled. 

At the end of the competition, the 
high 19 men were designated as the 
ieam squad. The remainder of the 
candidates were retained at Niagara 
and received practically the same train- 
ing and instruction as the squad. They 
were later sent at the same time as the 
team, to Camp Perry, Ohio, where they 
were appointed officials, such as range 
officers, statistical officers, pit officers, 
ete. They were authorized to enter all 
individual matches, which incidentally 
many did and in a number of events 
made higher scores than members of 
the team. 

The period from the end of the com- 
petition to the middle of August was 
devoted to intensive training and 
coaching of team members. The squad 
was paired off, the same two men al- 
ways shooting together unless, for some 
later reason, a change was made to 
benefit a pair. The men were paired 
so as to make a good average team of 
five pairs rather than develop a few 
high pairs and have the remaining 
pairs below average. For example, a 
good offhand but poor long range shot 
would be paired with a poor offhand 
but good long range shot. Also a fast 
shot would be paired with a slow shot, 
all other things being equal. A new 
man would be paired with an old man 
ior the benefit of the older man’s ex- 
perience and steadiness. 

During this training experimental 
shooting is tried out. There were a 


Infantry Team 


number of shots who had 
methods of holding, using th 
getting into position, ete., ; 
team captain had these men 
strate their methods to the ea: 
end then all were required to fi: 


the new method. If the new met 


any way assisted the firer, h 


naturally adopt it; if it did 


would use his original method 


principle this method did insti 
candidate was confidence in th 
ard positions and methods 
experimental shooting did 

some exeellent results in son 
and valuable points were the 1 


To add interest and the spirit 


petition to the instruction, th 


squad was divided into two 


balaneed ‘teams, thus developing 


work, the greatest asset a t 
have. The pairs were shifted u 
competition between the two te: 
very intense and great interest ; 
The team officials under this syst 
an excellent opportunity to 
men under almost actual co 
conditions. 

Frequent rest periods of 
from Friday noon until Mond: 
ing, were given to prevent the ! 
growing stale. During this t 
men were encouraged to visit 
places of interest and get thei: 
off shooting. Within 11 miles 
post is Niagara Falls. Across t 


some 50 miles is Toronte, Cana: 


is reached via excellent lake s! 


and can be visited in a day wit! 
formalities such as passports, et: 
falo is 30 miles distant and 
reached via electric line and 1 
The country in the vicinity 

Niagara is beautiful, there are « 
roads, and a number of p! 


historical interest can be reache: 
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Training 

A good bathing beach 
for those who enjoy these 
be had, as the post is lo- 
the 


it enters Lake Ontario. 


the mouth of 


Niagara 
ning at Niagara drew to a 
24th of August. The team 
(‘amp Perry where they were 
pyramidal tents, two and 
tent. At Camp Perry there 
consolidated mess, operated 
» authorities where excellent 
served at a very reasonable 
lhe married officers, who have 
lies with them, are quartered 
the Club House or floored and 
tents. These tents and the 
se face the lake and are con- 
the bathing beach. 
the the 
the opening of the matches is 
getting to the 
[he range at Perry is quite 
the at 
Niagara has a wooded back- 
nd both the 
ere are woods that break the 


ie from arrival of 


accustomed 


from range Niagara. 


along sides of 
hereas at Perry, the range is 
the edge of the lake and has 
kground and no wind break. 
conditions are very difficult 
ving. 
the 15th of September the 
matches started and 
of the 
ind intensive training is prac- 


from 
to the end matches, 
ispended and every man is on 

He fires in the matches as 
| ticket upon 
pletion of the day’s firing 


indieates and 
is scores to the team captain 
From a study of these scores, 
ler actual competition condi- 
scores made at Niagara, and 
to consideration the personal 
ions of the man, the selection 


. 
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of the 12 men to compose the National 
Match The actual 
members of the team to fire in the Na- 
tional Match are not definitely known 
until 24 hours before the match when 
the list is placed on the bulletin board. 
To those whose names do not appear 
this list, the feeling of 
knowing that they did their best and 
the best 

The the five 
months’ training is the further develop- 


Team is made. 


on there is 


men won. 


ultimate end of long 
ment of marksmaziship. 
National Match 1s the 


of a season’s effort. 


Winning the 
end 
Advantage is taken 
of the competition spirit to stimulate 
interest. 
the 


successful 


Those men who did not make 


team, nor were fortunate enough 
to win as many medals or as much prize 
money as others, feel they were bene- 
fited by the excellent training and the 
opportunity of being associated with 


the men that 


make the rifle shooting 
game what it is, @ man’s game. 
To 


training 


the 
Infantry 


those who have considered 


or tryouts for an 
team, or for any rifle team in fact, a 
matter of play or a good way to loaf 
through the summer, it might be stated 
there is no place on the squad for them. 
They will not only be disappointed but 
will be a handicap to the team. 

The Infantry in 1923 has the best 
prospect it has ever had for winning 
the National Match. The spirit of the 
first call that has just been issued at 
Fort Benning resulted in a far greater 
number of men turning out than last 
year. With the spirit that is existing 
throughout the entire Infantry; with 
the whole-hearted support of the Chief 
of Infantry and the systematic method 
in which the tryouts are being held all 
over the service—the Infantry cannot 
lose. 





Peace Negotiations? 
Capt. Warren 


,|HE peace settlement 
which followed the 
Great War destroyed 
and created political 
and legal values com 
with the 
that 


struggle. It has given 


mensurate 


magnitude of 


a new political struc- 
ture and a new law 
to Europe and modi 
fied the existing code of international 
Like the Treaty of Westphalia 
and the Treaty of Vienna, it will stand 


law. 


in future centuries as a new point of 
departure in the relationship of states 
and peoples, and because the influence 
of its provisions is world wide its im- 
portance is to that extent greater than 
that of the earlier settlements. 

It is true that Europe remains a dis- 
tracted continent and that contention 
and discord prevail, but there is no 
formidable challenge of the fundamen- 
tal validity of the Versailles Treaty, 
of its binding legal force and of its 
permanence and stability as a prece- 
dent for the government of war set- 
tlements in future times. 

The manner in which the Great War 
was ended, the methods of approach 
chosen by the opposing powers in ne- 
gotiations for the cessation of hostili- 
ties, the relative positions during the 
negotiations of the military comman- 
ders in the field and the civilian heads 
of state, and the function of diplomacy, 
will therefore be closely scrutinized for 
the guidance of future generations. 
The procedure was in some respects 
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novel and unprecedented a 


ance with the practices 
times. 

One novel quality in th 
negotiations is attributab! 
modern invention of the wir 
made possible instantaneous 
eation between enemy capit 
the intervention of emissarix 
wars of importance were wa 
conditions where the trans: 
intelligence was relatively s| 
the issue of military engag 
mained unknown for days o 
the civilian heads of goven 
where consequently much 
in fixing terms of armistice o1 
of peace had to be left to g 
the field. The Great War wa 
war in history in which tl 
tion of an armistice or p! 
peace was completed by 
heads of contending states d 
tilities and without the inte: 
other agencies. 

The direct negotiations ri 
agreement for the armistice 
ber 11 were interchanged bet 
German Chancellor and th: 
of the United States, speaki 
the Entente Governments, b) 
less telegraph by means of w! 
possible to dispatch a comn 
and receive an answer in th 
The co! 
interchang: 


twenty-four hours. 
these successive 
continued at close intervals 
space of a month, were unkn 
commanding generals of th 


forees until after they had 





Peace 
nd received at the respective 


negotiations for the armistice 
ed by the German Chancellor 

5 in a wireless note in 
accepted President Wilson’s 
peace. This note was replied 

Sth and the interchanges, 
junieations in all, were con- 
til November 5, when agree- 
reached. The emissaries of 
an Government departed the 
Berlin for the 


November 7 they crossed the 


from front 
e under a flag of truce and 
iducted to Marshal Foch’s 
ters There the military 
terms, which had previously 
mined and approved by civil- 
handed 
Berlin 
med, whereupon the armistice 


er authority were 


nd after reference to 
to effect on the morning of No- 
ll. 
e morning of November 11 the 
situation on the western front 
materially different from that 
id existed for many weeks. The 
line was unbroken and fight- 
s in progress on the entire front. 
rman army was not disorganized 
flight. The 


made a meeting of the minds 


considerations 


on that date contemplated the 
ite consequences which would fol- 
the 
bility of further military re- 


ntinued hostilities and not 


rmistice provided for the im- 


disarmament by the delivery 
allied 
s and equipment of the German 
that the renewal of hostilities 
After this 


forces of the military 


e made impossible. 
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process of disarmament was completed 
in December, Germany, as to means of 
defense, was in the same position that 
a state would be whose military forces 
had surrendered unconditionally in the 
field. 

The Entente interpretation of the 
legal force of the armistice instrument 
of November 11 was that that instru 
ment constituted an unconditional sur 
render. To the 


power over the vanquished state the 


consolidate victors’ 
partial naval blockade was immediately 
extended to the Baltic Th 
British elections of December 14 were 
won by the Ministry upon the issue that 
that 
pay to 
The French 
Government, also, informed its people 


Coast. 


the Kaiser should be tried and 
Germany should be made to 


the limit of her capacity. 


on the day of armistice that the enemy 
had laid down his arms, and the French 
press promised an indemnity limited 
only by Germany’s capacity to pay. 
This was in fact the principle 
Treaty 
of Versailles was based, under which 
thirty-three billion 
dollars was imposed, Alsace-Lorraine, 


upon 


which, eight months later, the 
the indemnity of 


Posen and East and West Prussia sep 
arated from the German State, and her 
colonies taken from her. 

The 


ducted the negotiations for the armis 


German statesmen who con 
tice and were afterwards called upon 
to sign the treaty in pursuance of it, 
strenuously combatted the Entente’s 
interpretation of the meaning of the 
armistice and 
ported by the German people in their 


resistance. 


agreement were sup- 


There was no voluntary 
acquiescence whatever on the part of 
Germany in the settlements of the Ver- 


sailles Treaty. The German signature 
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upon it was not secured until a period 
of more than seven months had elapsed 
from the date of the armistice and 
could not have been secured then if a 
rigid food blockade had not been main- 
tained throughout that period which 
broke the national power of resistance 
in the same manner that the siege of 
a citadel is continued until starvation 


The 
under the 


eompels capitulation. seven 


months’ siege armistice 


status may be said to measure the 
fighting power still possessed by the 
German state on the date when the 
armistice was signed. 

The German statesmen took the posi- 
tion that the armistice agreement of 
November 11 comprised not only the 
that 


date but the stipulations contained in 


military disarmament terms of 


the nine notes interchanged between 
the civilian heads of state beginning 
with the German proposal for an armis- 
tice on October 5. They maintained 
this position until the pressure of star- 
vation upon the nation compelled them 
to sign the treaty as drawn. 

The result of the deliberations of the 
statesmen gathered at Paris to impose 
peace terms was that the communica- 
tions by wireless interchanged while 
hostilities were in progress were de- 
clared not to be a limitation upon the 
right of the associated governments in 
imposing terms of peace, and that the 
signature of the military armistice 
terms of November 11 constituted un- 


conditional surrender. It was on this 


juridical basis that a peace of victory 


as incorporated in the provisions of the 
Treaty of Versailles was justified. In 
the deliberations upon this question 
the American delegates dissented from 


Peace Negotiations? 


the Entente opinion, but 
ruled. 

The outstanding preced: 
fore, which the Versailles tr: 
lishes for future generatio 
field of international law ai 
of war is that interchanges n 
hostilities -cease, although 
serve as inducements for 
belligerents te sign an arn 
not in fact and in law a limit 
the right of the belligerent 
they emanate to impose ter 
final peace settlement; that 
the conditions of armistice 
erent has voluntarily we: 
powers of defense, then the 1 
stronger belligerent to enfor 
limited only by the realities 
created during the armistic: 

The precedent will find 
tion by coming generations 
forces arrayed in war cons 
groups comprising all impo 
tions, as was the case in 
War, where there is no n 
ereignty of sufficient power 
intervent 


tige to undertake 


localized conflicts between 
powers intervention by n¢ 
mains possible in the future 
past. 


The 


changes 


then, tl 
belligers 


principle, 
between 
which hasten the cessation of 


' do not limit the right of on 


into whose hands the realities 
have come as the result of ar 
to impose penalties, having | 
nitely incorporated into the 
tions and the laws of war, th: 
is suggested into what catego: 
interchanges fall. 

It would seem that under 
dent of the Treaty of Versa 
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e classed as partaking of the na- 
the ruse de querre—as a legiti- 
evice to reduce the enemy to im- 
by other means than military 
There other 
y in the statutory expositions of 


seems to be no 


vs of peace and war to which 
Yet 


amination of the function of 


oceedings can be ascribed. 


de querre as heretofore recog- 
warfare it will be seen that ex 
yrecedents must yield to certain 
tions in view of the principle 
by the Treaty of Versailles. 
thou- 


in some measure as- 


onventions which for a 

irs have 

the asperities of war among 

- nations were a gradual exten- 

ertain conceptions of the insti- 
They 


the principles of war do not de- 


of knighthood. alone 
r influence from the principle 


e but exist only by common 


ler this new principle warfare as 
s would seem to be destined to 
a different and even more grim 
Once let loose, war becomes 
illy impossible to end by agree- 
etween belligerents and must go 
one or the other belligerent 

is exterminated or reduced to 


impotence. Knowing that peace ap 
proaches in whatever guise presented 
are not binding in law upon the party 
making them and that promises made 
in order to induce the acceptance of an 
armistice under unfavorable military 
conditions have no legal force after the 
armistice status is created, belligerents 
find themselves with no other alterna 
tive than to fight on and wage a wat 
al’outrance. Indeed, under the logical 
application of the principle under dis 
cussion it would seem to be doubtful 
whether in future wars belligerents can 
safely place dependence upon repre 
sentations made under the protection 
of a flag of truce. 

The warfare of the future, therefore, 
takes on a certain automatic quality 
It is in the power of states to begin it 
or refrain from beginning it, but they 
no longer have assured power or means 
of ending it except through uncondi 
tional victory, unconditional surrende: 
or a stalemate. 

Perhaps the consciousness of this 
fact 


the future to exhaust the resources of 


may stimulate the statesmen of 


negotiation before committing inter 
national disputes to the decision of or 
deal by battle. 





The Civil Service 
F. G. Miller 


HE readjustment of  similated into the industrial ]i{ 
| the ex-service man to nation. Congress voted mon 
normal conditions and care, but for the man who sou: 
to the pursuits of a ployment, what aid could be giv: 
nation that is passing There is a branch of the | 





through the throes of ment that is not military; but 
a reconstruction pe- ganization and scope is like 
riod following the army. It is not an army of th: 
close of a great war but of the pen, and is know 
has been difficult and Civil Service of the United Stat 
perplexing. Histran- consists of approximately 560,8 
sition from the field of stupendous con- _ ployes, a large number of whom 
flict and upheaval where nerves and _ cated in Washington. 
bodies were shattered to another field Appointments to the Civil S 


of conflict where men do not fight in are based upon certain qualifi 


the open and where the race is often to. and educational requirements 
him who ean combine deceit with guile, either classified or unclassified 
has stunned and unnerved him. He former belong ‘‘all officers 
finds no broken ranks in this new strug- _ployes in the executive civil s 
gle. There are no recruiting offices, no the United States’’ except pers 
draft, no conseription. He endeavors ployed merely as laborers and | 
to enter the contest. He finds no place. whose appointments are subject 
The position he held before the war is firmation by the Senate. The | 
given to another. Baffled, disheartened belong to the unclassified servic 
he turns here, there, seeking an open- In order to enter the servic 
ing, a chance, frequently in need, necessary to pass an examinati 
knowing want and hunger. His ideals before the applicant can be cons 
one by one fall from him and he be- ° eligible for appointment, he mi 
gins to wonder, then to judge, then to an average grade of 70 in his 
condemn. He calls his country un- There are other stipulated co 
grateful. It is the soldier’s privilege which depend upon the class « 
‘*to kick,’’ but he knows, too, that when of position and which must bi 
he is in distress Uncle Sam does not ered before an appointment is | 
forget. In order to help ex-servic 
Long before the ex-service man was secure positions in the Gov 
sent home from France, the Govern- service, Congress passed an act J 
ment was working on a great prob- 1919, known as the Veterans’ 
lem—how to help the host of returning ence Act, which gives to | 
soldiers that must be inducted and as-_ orably discharged soldier privi 
546 
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The Civil 


wes not accorded to other ap- 


s 


ovides that the entrance rating 


be ehanged from 70 to 65. 
_if the ex-service man makes an 
of 65 he becomes eligible for 
tment and his name is placed on 
gible register. 

the ordinary case names of elig- 
re placed on this register accord- 
the averages made in the exami- 
Certification is made from the 
st averages and these names come 
r appointment. Here again the 
vice man is given preferred con- 
tion. Though his average rating 
be only 65, his name is placed at 
yp of the register and he takes 
edence above all others who have 
been in the service and whose 
es may far excel his. Further- 
he is exempted from the law of 
rtionment which pertains to the 
ber of employes appointed from 
State for the Civil Service. There 
o age limitations for him and in 
positions he need not pass the 

t and weight test. 
s act in its embracing thoughtful 
protects the veteran when he is 
pless; for the same privileges which 
Veterans’ Preference Act gives to 
ive transferred to his wife if he 
hysieally disqualified. This act 
applies to the widows of veterans, 
\rmy field clerks, and to Army and 


nurses. 


The veteran receives consideration 


roughout the service and in the mat- 


transfers, reinstatements, etc., 
privileges are manifested in the 
is Civil Service Rules and Regula- 


Besides the privileges granted to the 


Service 


ex-service man, the Civil Service af 
fords many opportunities to him if he 
be ambitious and willing to sacrifice 
pleasure to hard work. There are ex 

cellent schools and colleges in Washing 

ton and for this reason, many men and 
women desire positions in the Govern 

ment service in Washington in order to 
avail themselves of the opportunities 
for research work and study. Scholas 
tic and commercial colleges offer night 
courses and make it possible for Gov 

ernment employes to complete courses 
and to secure degrees in medicine, law 
and the various arts and sciences. A 
man can prepare himself for a larger 
field even though his means be small 
Government officials give all the en 
couragement and aid to those seeking 
knowledge. Many clerks in the service 
of the Government have completed 
various courses of study and hav 
found themselves in the way to secur¢ 
excellent positions not only in the Gov 

ernment itself, but in civilian life as 
well. Professional, technical and scie 

tific men, sociologists, economists, ex 
perts in various economic and commer 
cial lines have acquired their know! 
edge and experience as Government em 
ployes. 

The man who has had his training 
before he enters the service will find 
every opportunity for deve lopm¢ nt, re 
search and experimentation in the vari 
ous scientific bureaus. The engineer, 
the accountant, the technically trained 
men of all professions and callings art 
employed in some capacity or other 

Besides the specially trained employ: 
there is a large clerical foree whos: 
number is many thousands. There ar: 
guards, messengers, watchmen and 


laborers. 





ane - ¢ 


While there are a large number of 
Washington, 
there is a large force employed outside 
of the District of 


known as the Field Service, which in 


employes stationed in 


Columbia. This is 
cludes many postoffice and railway mail 
clerks ; 
our national reservations and wherever 
the 


sented. 


postmasters and employes on 


national Government is_ repre- 
Those who love the great out- 
doors: those who seek knowledge in 
rock, soil and plant; those who are in- 
terested in labor and commercial activi- 
ties, will find in the various branches 
and operations of the Department of 
the Interior, the Department of Agri- 
culture, the Department of Commerce 
and the Department of Labor splendid 
opportunities for advancement. 

The Customs Service and the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service have many em- 
ployes. 

In all these departments men are 
trained and sent on manifold missions 
for the Government to different parts 
of the country, to its territories and 
possessions. They come into contact 


with big interests and after having 


gained knowledge and experience not 


acquired through the ordinary chan- 


ivil 


Service 


nels of life are offered positions 
sponsibility and good returns 
opportunity, every chance is t] 
the man who is willing and s 
find. 

The salaries of Government en 
are not high and possibly do n 
pare with those on an equal b 
commercial life, but there ar 
tages in the service and Uncle 
not a hard taskmaster. He mak 
things possible for those who w 
him. His protecting arms giv: 
ence to those who defended his 1 
life, and though there are som: 
who cannot meet the requiren: 
the position which they hold, h¢ 
his eyes to the fact and in his p 
way, helps their halting steps 

When we hear the complaints 
soldier and his accusations, wh 
not always just, our mind re\ 
the rules and regulations perta 
the Veterans’ Preference Act 
The soldi 


have cause for grievance, but in 


marvel at its scope. 


as it relates to the Civil Service 
country, we are convinced that 


none. 
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Glimpses of the Occupation 
Private Cedric R. Worth, U. S. Army 


HE entry of the Amer- 
ican troops into Cob- 
1918 was a 
and dreary af- 
Tired 
hiking, hiking, hiking. 


lenz in 
cold 
fair. soldiers 
War was still an actu- 
ality to those men and 
there was little mili- 





tary thrill excepting 
that of a 


a long hike well 


job well 
finished. 
occupation was quite a dif- 
fair, and may be said to have 
the A. F. G. 


from what was left of the A. 


in when was 


en the fraternizing ban was 
placements who came to Cob- 


late 1919 1920 were 


Regular Army men who had 


and in 


| in the States during the war 
tors. France, Germany and 
ces where they later managed 
re consequently a never-failing 

So were M. P.’s, D. C. L.’s, 
er forms of unusual punish- 
‘on this side during the war 
the 
ey were in France. 


eople were not gumshoe 


warm afternoon 


in October, 


troop train from Antwerp 


ito a siding dignified with the 
Mosel Bahnhof, on the out- 
None of the 40 and 
Coaches, third-class cars to be 
voden the 
‘springs probably in the roof— 
As the 
ps a thousand odd caps, same 


f Coblenz. 
seats, spokes in 


e none in sight below. 


rain-in-the-face variety, are 


followed 
out the window by an equal number of 
heads. head to 
bring its body after it is quickly and 
effectively squashed by an M. P 

The 
centered in the three or four old men 
Their 


faces are eagerly searched for signs of 


The attempt of on 


interest of all the recruits is 


who are sweeping the platform 


hatred. They do not look as emaciated 
as they should to come up to expecta 
tions. They look just about like any 
other three old men sweeping a station 
platform. So these are the real Heinies 
at last! 

The large square room with the white 
and and the 
marble pillars in the center has an 
QO. D. aspect. 


brown walls imitation 
Soldiers stand with their 
backs to the stove, drinking beer. Sol 
diers are seated at little square tables 
with red covers, drinking beer. Sol 
diers sit in a row on the chaise longue 


Here 


among 


beside the bar, drinking beer. 
and there one sees a fraulein 
them, sitting silently beside her man 
while he discusses matters with his bud 
A pair in the corner are inter 
their 
Clouds of cigarette smoke drift 


dies. 


ested only in themselves—and 
beer. 
along the ceiling toward the rear door, 
the only aperture in the room. It is 
winter in the Hotel Rath at Ehren- 
breitstein. 

The conversation is loud and plenti 
ful, although the subjects are limited to 
three; the removal of the troops, the 
commanding officer and the frauleins. 
The first 


tention of the Army and the natives 


named has engaged the at- 
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equally ever since the first troops 
marched over the Mosel bridge. So has 
the latter. No one desires to see the 
Americans pulling out, but many are 
heard to remark, ‘‘ Well, it’s all one to 
me.’’ 

Not a day passed but that this sub- 
ject jumped out at one from a dozen 
unexpected places. The barber had a 
habit of suddenly asking about it dur- 
ing the evacuation of the beard. As 
the office boy took the papers from the 
out basket he would casually remark 
that he had learned the latest rumor of 
the return was ‘‘gar nicht war.’’ The 
waiter served it with soup and encored 
it with the coffee. It meant a great 
deal to everyone in Germany, the Ger- 
mans, the French, the British, and 
everything to the A. F. G. 

The number of otherwise awkward 
gaps in conversation with this rumor 
has bridged, if placed end to end, 
would reach far, far away. Rumors, 
tips, inside dope, reliable sources, au- 
thoritive statement, orders out by to- 
morrow, cablegram arrived at head- 
quarters this p. m.; these words stand 
out as those most used during the occu 
pation. 

And they say that Americans are 
nuts about jack! The favorite Euro- 
pean pastime is crying that Americans 
think of nothing but the pursuit of the 
almighty dollar. If we think any more 
of those little green strips of engraved 
paper than they do—peasants to prime 
ministers—we never sleep, because 
from long and close observation none 
have been found without thoughts of 
Uncle Sam’s bucks in mind. All that 
any German wants now is enough mark 
scheins in one pile to purchase a dollar, 
and when he has done this his next am- 
bition is to repeat the operation. 


Not only do they think of 
parently to the exclusion 
they speak of it and what 
with embarassing candor 
most public of places. ( 
pean voices are not low. 
meeting for instance, in a r: 
partment, will start a nice . 
versation by asking the pr 
shoes and when the cost of t 
is forthcoming will affably « 
with the owner on the way | 
fleeced. Wherever a doze 
are gathered together six o 
speaking of money. The ot! 
listening. Strangely, this 
thinking, talking and drean 
to the exclusion of aught els: 
of the few habits that th 
quired during its stay. 

A money exchange on pa’ 
sented a busy appearance. B 
eounter soldiers, officers and 
both, crowded toward the win 
hind which young men wear 
expressions and wing colla 
about with maddening 
‘*What’s the rate?’’ was the 
all the conversation in the ro 

A soldier comes in ranting 
practice of having the mark 
about the first of every mont 
hearing the rate being paid h 
indignant. ‘‘They’re pay 
points more at the Dresdne! 
nounces in tones meant to 
clerks, and off to the Dres 
rushes. The fact that three p 
probably make a difference o! 
marks in his entire transact 
fies nothing to him. He'll b 
if he’ll be gypped by the H 

The game of dollar versus | 
nished continuous entertainm: 


ranks. Frequently this amusem 
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for not all speculators are 
Monthly one bunch of bud- 

is went under and another 
ned, only to wither shortly. 

r could always be trusted to 
ompetitor by some points in 
and for this reason the Army 
rly died a natural death in 
G. 
‘aiserin August Anlagen is a 
parkway beginning near the 
nd extending for miles along 
e. It contains countless trees, 
and 
gehts. This combination made it 
ly popular with the Army and 
M. P.’s were 

ts pleasant ways, flashing a light 
mean look there. It was ‘ 
‘to Y personnel after the witch- 


rustic seats and—three 


not unknown 


‘ver- 

g hour of 6 p. m. 

Giant trees shade its smooth walks 
ves. The Rhine flows majestic- 
one side, on the other are the 

uses the city can boast. Across 
ver are the opera-drop villages 

‘faffendorf, Horscheim and Nied- 

stein, spreading from the river 

The 


ven is never more than a hundred 


to the green hilltops beyond. 


vide so that all of these things can 
n at the same time. 

barges float along the stream 
the decks of which stand living 
models of Wagner’s Flying Dutchman. 
Seeing a strange uniform, one of them 
shes the whiskers out of his mouth, 
ts down a hatchway and is joined 

crew, male and female. 
A soldier, watching them, grins; the 
sailors (they eall themselves that) see 
le and one renders a rather dif- 
salute which the trooper pleas- 
A beautiful place, the 
lagen, not omitting the spacious beer 


returns. 


garden which is located just far enough 
from the center of town for one to work 
up a little 
walking there. 


warmth and thirst while 

An express train 
bank of the Rhine headed 
baden and Frankfort. 
compartment labeled ‘‘Reserved for 
officers of the Armies of Occupation’’ 
sit five American privates in civvies. 


along the 
fc r W ies 


In a first-class 


rushes 


Where two or three are gathered to 
gether there shall be a little game. This 
time it is blackjack with stakes running 
into hundreds of thousands of marks 
Looking through the door into the com- 
partment stand four members of the 
train 
wide, completely overcome at the sight 


crew, breathing tensely, eyes 
of these queer people gambling for- 
tunes upon the turn of a card, winning 
or losing what to them is a great sum, 
with a grin or less. 

The Festhalle cafeteria, run by the 
Y. M. C. A. the 


stamping ground of 


for Army the 
the 


About 8 or 9 in the morning they be 


was 


goldbricks 


gan to arrive for breakfast and not one 
got into the door before being greeted 
by an old man, bowing and saluting 
copiously, who offered for sale the 
Amaroc. 

The Amaroc News, published daily 
and Sunday, was the up-to-the-minute 
newspaper of the A. F. G. It was ed 
ited by soldiers and for soldiers and 
both parties got much kick from its 
publication. The staff 
about eighteen enlisted men and one 
officer. The men considered themselves 
the literati of the Allied colony of Cob 


consisted of 


lenz and were wont to put. on a little 


dog. This in no way endeared them to 


the hearts of their readers, nor did 


their habit of putting over more or less 
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personal barrages at times. The sheet 
was entertaining and boasted the best 
news service in Central Europe, getting 
wire service nightly from Paris and 
London. A great deal of credit for the 
high morale of the troops was probably 
due to the Amaroc News. 

The Carnival Island athletic field was 
the sport center of the American area. 
Base ball diamond, track, foot ball and 
soccer fields, even a cricket field were 
there, as well as the large oval where 
the not infrequent horse shows were 
held. All of these were really good 
and were kept in that shape by the Y. 

Of course, base ball was the favorite 
sport of the forces, and on a summer 
afternoon fully half of the Army could 
be seen rooting and raving on the side- 
lines. The brand of base ball put up by 
the teams was hot stuff—the competi- 
tion was keen. 

The Germans wanted greatly to emu 
late the American troops in sports and 
not a contest was staged without a num- 
ber of solemnly interested ones on the 
sidelines. The games they might have 
learned eventually, but the proper 
method of yelling at the players was 
entirely beyond them. Most of them 
who came to watch the games remained 
to watch the crowds, surprised, envious, 
baffled. 

What the cootie was to France the 
tourist was to Coblenz. American 
butchers, bakers, and so on, spending a 
bit of the accumulated boodle in Eu- 
rope, came to Coblenz intending to re- 
main a day and usually stayed for three 
months. Their central office was the 
Festhalle, and they furnished a never- 
ending source of amusement for the 
soldiers. If they did not amuse they 
peeved. They could not be ignored. 


the Occupation 


The sights of Coblenz w 
well and thoroughly viey 
neighboring country so 
‘Baedeckered’’ as during 
days of the occupation. Ey 
ticipating this, the original 
had had himself buried in 
cemetery and many a red-! 
grimage was made to the p 
interment. Mean puns wer 
the visitors about Baedeck 
pretty well all over and the 
Coblenz. This gave roon 
military and rude person to 
pointed: remarks about thos 
parently intended to follow 
steps. 

On a warm but rainy afte 
Festhalle cafeteria is crow 
people, mostly civilians. 
are at it again. Most of 
women and like all strang: 
strongly attacked by the w: 
plex when brought into cor 
the Army. The less they ki 
service the stronger the act 
virus. Having just left a ret 
Volsteaded America they 
mined to carry the good wo 
Rhine bridgehead. Their p 
reformees can only adopt a 
passive resistance. 

In one corner of the room « 
combination of magazine, s 
floor lamp and cigarette sits 01 
—very buck. Stalking him w 
female—age uncertain—no un 
however about the gleam in 
Having come to rest withi 
distance she springs a statem: 
about the quantity of be 
heard that the boys drink. 

Wearily the man lays asid: 


and prepares to be polite. H 
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ss he is absent minded; long »» 


experience has taught him 
hat his interviewer wants is 
will be thrilling over the tea 
dunk, U. S. A. 
out the actual quantity of 
The 
until 


She cares 


imed. interview lasts 
the soldier can 
the 


It is impossible for 


ir or 


friend and give him 
sign. 


cute a masterly retreat, that 


part of the program of his 


| of soldiers is gathered on 
Germans hurrying along 
soon a erowd that almost fills 
has gathered to watch the ef- 
two monks to persuade two 
U. S. property, to move. 
s having decided that hauling 
about Coblenz is below their 
S ex-service personages have 
Stopped irrevocably, per- 
nd completely. 
thers are greatly embarrassed 
¢ so much commotion nor are 
ised at the laughter they are 
ng. A sense of humor is one 
ngs which German religious 
The 


in the erowd are getting an 


cidedly do not cultivate. 


k from the predicament of the 


nd shout good natured and 


advice in two languages. One 
leans forward and confiden- 
ispers the words necessary to 
inimals started. He gets no 
whatever. 

of the eracking of the whip 
ears one of the beasts opens 
a barrage of heels directed 
the 
es fluttering, the drivers de- 
one step. 


the oeeupants of seat. 


the 
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Down the street the 


crowd comes a soldier wobbling on un- 


and through 


certain feet. He takes in the situation 
at a glanee. Pushing to the front, he 
brushes aside the impotent and angry 
owners, seizes the reins and swings up 
to the **Mike! ! You 


t1—!}! hell outta here or I'l] 


!! hides,”’ 


seat. Jerry 
. get the 
tear you loose from your —! 
he announces in meaning tones, accom 
panied by numerous wallops well deliv- 
ered. Sheepishly the long ears move 


blithely off amid the 


crowd. 


cheers of the 
The unbelievable is happening. The 
troops are leaving. The sun has been 
down for two hours and during all that 
time a chilling rain has fallen. Stand 
ing outside the Mosel yards, the place 
where the troop trains pulled in in day s 
gone, is a crowd numbering some thou- 
sands. Silent and patient they wait. 
carried on in a low 


Now 


the band is swelled by people arriving 


Conversation is 


tone, as at a funeral. and then 
from the town. 

Inside the fence a long train, the last 
of the American troop trains, is wait- 
ing, steam hissing through its radiators, 
lights gleaming. Up and down beside 
it pace a few officers and men, those 
who do not belong to the line outfits 

The wait seems interminable, the rain 
grows heavier and the air colder, still 
the crowd remains. 
the from the Stein 


Along street 


strasse barracks there comes silently 


marching the last of America’s once 


powerful Army in Europe. No display 
of military smartness marks this out 
fit, they are laden down with every 
sort of luggage, not omitting the pow 


erfully heavy horseshoe pack. As they 


pass through the crowd one is recog 
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nized in the dim light and hailed. A _ the restraint of the depart 
sob from a girl’s throat, perhaps, the is broken. Yells, cheers, n 
words ‘‘ Auf Wiedersehen,’’ and he has_ kind. They are off for th 
passed on, slushing through the mud. Coblenz, which a moment 






The light gleams from the car windows important, is already of th 






on the column as it comes up beside the Crowds stand along the t 
train. The sabers of the officers flash- train moves off, searching t!) 
ing and lending the military touch dows for another look at fan 






necessary to make the scene effective. As the cars rumble out ont: 






Quietly the troops entrain. The bridge Ehrenbreitstein show 







crowd then moves onto the platform— through the murk. 
barriers being broken. A _ wait, -a A bugler thrusts his trum 9 
shout, and the train is off. a window and over the quiet 






Two women lead a hysterical girl the notes of ‘‘How Dry I A 


_ 






away. ting taps for the America 





The train is no sooner in motion than Occupation. 
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Regimental Insignia 










Many of the Infantry regiments try has a buff and whit 






have adopted distinctive regimental that extends along the seam « 






insignia and in most cases it has been’ sleeve which has proven 





of the enameled color type. It has attractive. The tendency is 
been found that this touch of color include too much in th sig 
adds greatly to the attractiveness of Some regiments endeavor 
the uniform. Based on this experi- both the shield and crest ot! 

ence the War Department has an- of arms. This reduces all t! 
nounced a policy to the effect in the to a point where none of the: 
future bronze insignia will not be well. If they would select 
authorized and that those regiments shield or the crest the arrang 
that have adopted it will gradually would in most cases show 
replace the bronze ornaments with much better. Regiments should 
those of colored enamel. The instruc- no time in getting their distil 
tions do not limit regiments to the col- insignia approved and in cou 

lar insignia, but permit and encourage paration. By taking the ! 

the adoption of other trimmings that now the ornaments can be 

are appropriate. Among the Infantry by the manufactures in tin 
regiments that have adopted the dis- them available by the time the org 
tinective insignia are the 38th, 25th, ization returns to the perm: t 
24th, 20th and 10th. The 3rd Infan- from the summer instruct 






















Junior Citizenship Training 
Lieut. Col. John B. Barnes, U. S. A., Retired 


, |E may accept as true response and permanent results early 


the proposition that action is necessary. Boys are pretty 
good citizenship im- much the same at the start. Earl) 
plies the fulfillment training and environment is generally 
of certain obligations, the key to their !ater actions. Any 
duties and responsi- training that ‘‘takes’’ with the average 
bilities, and that be- boy of high school age means repetition, 





ing a good citizen example, exactness, precept. Other 
means being a valu- things being equal the system that best 
able and efficient controls and directs his mental and 
member of the com- Physical development would appear to 
d nation, each according to be the desirable one. I believe that 
lar station and ability. If the most effective vehicles for result 
that the quality of our citi- getting training of the indicated speci 
s not always as good, useful fications are the military schools of 
t as it should be, then the the country. 
nal forces of the country have Unfortunately the system of mili 
em a definite and yr tary training as carried on in schools 
ndividual and mass civic im- and colleges is not well understood by 
ale the American public. Parents do not 
vood citizen one must not Understand that the moderate amount 
an intelligent appreciation of of training offered is not intended pri 
the term implies but also the marily as preparing young men for 
pulse and physical qualifica- military careers, but that it is based 
act, for the information alone on the much broader conception of pre 
ttle value. Good citizenship is_ paring them for one hundred per cent 
more often a habit than an 
Habits are usually the re- 
training and environment. 
can be shaped and influenced 
ime means. Some one has as- 
hat good citizenship is largely 
pment of character—a process 


nal character building and char- ish nal. 
tiie ealled military schools of the country, 


service as citizens in whatever form the 
call may take. It is to the skeptical, 
the uninformed, to those who may 
have erroneous conception, or no con 
ception as to the basic ideas, the scope, 
the methods and results of boy training 


as conducted in the best type of so- 


these premises as a starting that this article is addressed. It is my 
question would appear to be, aim to show that a form of military 
stem is best adapted to char- training is a most effective means of 
ding of cur people? ‘‘ As the developing that superior moral courage, 
ent, so will the tree incline.’’ character and virility necessary to best 
words to secure the maximum success in whatever capacity. 
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As typical of what is accomplished 
and how) in basie citizenship train 
ing of young men by the highest class 
litary preparatory schools I will 
take as a specific example Kemper Mi 
tary School, of Boonville, Mo., at which 
institution I happen to be on duty. 
» value of military training as re 
to discipline and control, was 
recognized by the founders of 
Kemper, having been first put into 


effect in some degree in 1885, and 


reached its present high standard in 


1914, since which time the institution 
has been rated by the War Depart 
ment as one of the ten Honor Schools 
he country. It has maintained a 
or Reserve Offcers’ T 
since 1916. <As t 
raining in the 
foundation of good eiti 
| pt rhaps the opin on ol 
educator in the country is more 
itled to re spect and consideration than 
iat of Col. T. A. Johnston. This 
statement may command more confi 
dence when it is known that Colonel 
Johnston has been identified with 


Kemper for 54 vears, having been its 
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Superintendent and head 
In that time more than 6,0 
tween the ages of 12 
been enrolled. As furth 
the value of his opinion 
stated that a very compreh« 
has been kept of Kempe 
only as to their qualificati: 
ng and their records wi 
school, but also as to tl 
and accomplishments as m 
zens after leaving the inst 
Colonel Johnston says: 
s founded on character. | 
deve loped by diseipline. TT] 
military training as a 
measure has stood the test 
I have found it best ad 
requirements of character | 
the youths who have com 
control in the last half cent 
There surely could be no 
tive testimony to the pract 
of a system of training 
pressed by this expert oi n 
years’ experience in the 
management and boy educa 
In deciding for or against 


school two questions will nat 





Shelter Tent Camp and Inspection at Kemper Military School 





Junior 


rents who are faced with the 
of boy education. 

Is not some measure of op- 
betterment 


| to military activities? 


for academic 


d: Is not the eall to a profes- 


] 


litary career unduly empha- 


| impress¢d on the boy by such 


need be no apprehension as to 


supposition for neither is the 


ny degree 


the first condition, no time that 





Kemper Cadets 


or could be, advantageously de- 
to academic labors is given up 
tary things. This statement is 
ut by the fact that its graduates 
imitted without examination to all 
es and universities in the United 
that admit on certificate, and to 
ited States Military and Naval 
mies. 
suitable 


amount of military 


ng is given without infringement 
time required for full attention 
r activities. This is accomplished 
‘ientifieally arranged and care- 
xecuted schedule whereby there 
st motion, no minutes of aimless 
time, no periods of undesirable 
rmful idleness. Every minute 
is provided for and set aside 


Citizenship 


ry > ° ° -———_ 
raining 557 


for some definite whether it 
be work, play, study, relaxation, ath 
No one function 


expense oT an 


purpose 


leties or amusements 
is emphasized at the 


other, but each is allotted its proper 


time and space according t 


lished scheme and routine that is not 








On the Hike—Rest 


varied from for other than cogent rea 


sons. In other words, the 


most 
important of all economies 
time 


economy ol 


is rigidly practiced, and 


iis es 


sential attribute—system—is reduced 
to a science. 

On the first day the boy arrives at 
school he is initiated into this system 
routine. 


of orderly Bugle ealls, bells 


or a particular minute means som 
action on his part ; that he must be at 
a specified place for a specified pur 
pose and with the pre seribed equip 
ment for the duty at hand. There is 
no waiting for instructions, no question 
as to what is expected of him, no wast 
ing of his time and the time of others 
by reason of being late or absent from 
school 


formations, 


whatever their 


nature. 
While the elementary military train 
R. 9. T. C 


has as one of its objectives the develop 


ing given in institutions 
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Citizenship 


Training 








A Platoon in Attack—Kemper 


ment of individual skill as a soldier and 
proficiency in the art of handling men, 
a primary purpose is the development 
of that healthy mental and physical 
state that leads to loyal, patriotic and 
useful citizenship in whatever environ- 
ment or walk of life the boy may later 
find himself, for the honorable profes- 
sion of arms is built on a foundation 
of honesty, loyalty, fairness and justice 
that apply equally in all trades. 

To those unfamiliar with its scope, 
military training may mean a routine 
of drilling and saluting, but such exer- 
cises are only some of the incidental 
means 


employed end. 


Training is the «pplication of a con- 


toward an 


stant and judicious pressure that is as 
much in evidence off the drill field as 
on the drill field. It is under such 
conditions that the boy learns to sub- 
consciously respond, ¢. e., he 


forms 
habits. It takes no more time to learn 
to do a thing right than to learn to 
do it wrong, and good habits are as 
easily exemplified by practice and pre- 
as are bad habits. Hence we 
for that continuous 
state of discipline and control of the 
boy that makes him instinctively do as 


Whatever 


cept 


have the reason 


he has been trained to do. 


‘not confined to 


the boy’s employment, he is cont 
under such degree of observat 
control as. best coordinates his 
ests and observes the corresp 
rights and benefits of his ass 
For example, he must deport 
on all occasions in conformity wit! 
codes of honesty, loyalty and f: 
in official matters; respect 
rights and feelings of others; g 
ners and such personal dignit 
decorum as conforms to the st: 
of proper conduct and good 
for a well-trained American yo 
other words, his progressive t1 
‘*set’’ occas 
stated periods, nor is he give! 
tunity to waste time by neg 
apply proper training alread) 
whether he received it before « 
coming to school. Consequent 
assembly for any formation is 
and orderly; in classroom he d 
slouch or play, but maintains 
tentive and respectful attitud: 
fair in examinations and clean 
son and habits; on all occasions 
social or recreational the stan 
his behavior is such as befits a 
It should be evident th 


dition to the character-building 


man. 
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such training may possess, the 
itie and orderly routine must be 
ntage to the boy in his academic 
does not 


iry control always 


the rigid application of set 
s or arbritrary rules. There are 
irse prescribed standards, and 
fixed regulations, directions and 
effi- 
but it is recognized that no two 
for that 


d in exactly the same way. 


ements as to eonduct and 


rv men matter, can be 
Con- 
tly, measures of discipline and 
| are sufficiently elastic to best 
the individual ease. Praise or 
ire, appeals or punishment, pro- 
or restrictions are agencies for 
ol of the human being, but these 
s to be effective 


zed and reduced to a system of 


most must be 
tifie and intelligent personal ap- 
tion. This is best accomplished 
izh the standard of military train- 
that has been a development of 
turies, and in its most enlightened 
ittractive form is now in effect in 
degree at hundreds of educational 
tutions in our country. 

that 
spiring the boy to adopt a mili- 


for the second supposition 


career. The fact is emphasized 
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in school literature, to the boys on ar 
rival and continually during the term 
that there is no inclination, desire or 
effort to make provessional soldiers, 01 
to impress them with ideas or inelina 
tions that do not conform to their ow: 
desires or interests, or to the wishes 
of their that the 


system in education in force at Kempen 


parents military 
has for its speci il object the develop 
that that 
makes the loyal and efficient 
that 


ment of brand of characte 
patriotic 
citizen, and military training is 
also the best brand of civilian training 
with the addition that it fits the man 
in case of need to answer his country’s 
eall as a capable and trained servant 
Much of the training that is 


larly regarded as military in form 1s 


popu 


in fact only the systematic and ex 


tended application of such rules of 


health, conduct and personal relations 
well-regulated 


as are necessary In any 


family, society or business. Such train 


ing is coordinated with, but in no 


degree in conflict with, the full 
measure of academic instruction, school 


The boy 


of progressiv« 


athleties, or other activities. 


simply lives a life rou 


tine, appropriate phases of training 


being taken up in logical 


sequence 


{ 


Aside from more formal military activi 
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ties which go toward making a skillful 
he life the 


following constantly 


soldier, lives a in which 


qualities are 
emphasized : 
Punctuatity and Orderliness: He 
must be at the right place at the right 
time and with the preseribed equip- 


He 


and attention versus confusion and in- 


ment must practice good order 

attention. 
Obedience: There 

or disregard of orders given or regula- 


He 


for lawfully 


ean be no evasion 


tions in force. is taught that 


respect constituted au- 
thority means prompt and unqualified 
obedience to those properly set over 
him. 


Hlone sty 
that 


and Fairne SS8- 


He 


honesty, truth and fairness are 


learns 


soldierly virtues that are no less neces- 
sary and desirable in any walk of life, 
not only as applied, to himself but in 
his relations and dealings with others. 

Neatness: Neatness of and 
person, cleanliness of body and mind, 
effects and 


habitation are requirements that enter 


dress 


orderliness of pm rsona! 


into his daily existence. The value of 
clean, living, and the lesson of a place 
for everything and everything in its 
place is constantly before him. 
Responsibility: The boy stands or 


falls on his own merits. 


There is no 
Cer- 


tain duties are required, and certain 


coddling, nor is there bullying. 


standards of efficiency in their perform- 
ance are exacted. Each individual is 
His clothing, 
limited, 


He 


must therefore exercise proper methods 


responsible for his. part. 
supplies and equipment are 
and according to his exact needs. 
in their 


and and 


whether their value be great or small. 


economy care use, 
It is through such means that self-re- 
liance and an appreciation of the value 


of material things are instilled. 


ship 


Trai od y 
raining 


Military Courtesy: Army 
tions tell us that ‘‘Courtesy 
military men is indispensable. ’ 
deference to superiors does 1 
admission of inferiority any 1 
respect for law inuplies coward 
the forms of courtesy in use by 
men have their parallel in pol 
ian usage, and are simply th 


of 


common every-day polit 
respect toward those over us 
us in position or authority. 
person instantly lays claim 
nition, whatever be his work « 
in life. By military training 
not only acquires the habit 
ness but he learns the art of 
presence and proper demean 
any circumstances. 

Discipline: George Washingt 
‘A free people ought not onl 
armed but to be disciplined.’ 
pline is the habit of obedienc: 
lack of it is perhaps one of ou 
national defects. Our best cit 
disciplined men. Discipline 
to the health, 


safety of a country and its p¢ 


Sary prosp¢ 


makes a man law-abiding, 
of the rights of others, and 
the 


own rights and privileges. 


an appreciation of extent 


ity in human beings is a ch 
of suecess in civil, as well as 
pursuits. 

Patriotism and Loyalty: P: 
means love for one’s country 
spect for and confidence 
It does not 


to the Fourth of July or war t 


government. ret 


ol 


is that every-day quality 
citizen that makes him appre: 
Flag and what it stands for 
and to be properly prepared 
to defend it 


Loyalty means cheerful and 


ing when n 
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hose to whom support is due. 
y here it means that he is for 
s, his school, his company, 
No 
vood soldier if he is a knocker, 


shirker. 


se things through spirit of 


his team, his friends. 


or 


The boy 
Ip, the spirit of pride and 
the spirit of fair play and 
the rights of others, the 


loyal effort and cooperation 
outfit. that is ineuleated by 


tion, and military excellence in 


ON TRS a 


a“ 


n” 
+ 


ee 

ae a : 
parame ‘ : 
- ‘ 


& 
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all things. Extended to civil pursuits 
this means that he 


is for the Govern 
ment, the ideals of the Constitution and 
the traditions of our people, that is for 
the best 


his State, his town 


interests of his community, 
that he 


neighbor, a good boss or a 


is a good 


good elti- 


ployee. In other words, he learns to 


play the game whether in the lit 


. or 


in the big things of life. 


Democracy: In a military school 


as 
in any other military administration 


there is no royal road to preterment 





Activities at Kemper 
1} - Machine Gun Firing. 2. Pistol Practice. 3. Breaking Camp. 
5. Rifle Practice. 6. First Aid 


4. On the March. 
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Whatever may have been their previous as a coordinated and balanced 
relative status, all are on the same foot- universal physical developme: 
ing, are subject to the same standards the tendeney is clearly to s 
of discipline, the same regulations, the develop only the best. The st 
same conditions of living. Leadership, robust, the skillful—those w 
offices and authority in any degree are made into specialists from a 
conferred only for merit. The cadet tion basis—receive the attent 
is rated according to demonstrated the weak, the physically def 
ability, and position in the cadet bat- awkward and ungainly boys 
talion is conferred accordingly. most in need of physical upbu 
Leadership: The essentials of leader- neglected. The result of suc! 
ship whether in military or civil life that the great majority le: 
are courage, fortitude, self-reliance and schools or colleges in relat 
ability. No matter what vocation the same physical condition in w! 
boy may later follow he must either entered or worse. The s 
lead or be led. In either case he must physical training in a good 
cooperate with others. Cooperation school is that of the Regular A 
implies an appreciation of obedience in designed to secure the highest 
theory and practice. Therefore he who of physical efficiency, individu 
has first learned the lessons of obedience collectively. <A soldier is as 
is best qualified for leadership. It is his weakest muscles and a con 
through training and practice that one’ strong as its weakest memb 
becomes capable of the discipline, con- form development versus s| 
trol, instruction and direction of velopment, collective physical 
others. The development of self-pos- ment rather than individual « 
session, self-reliance, and capacity for is the standard of physical t: 
thinking and acting for themselves as_ this school. This refers ent 
well as for others, is an important and __ military training, and is asid: 
ever-present detail of boy education athletic activities or accomp! 
here. Military and athletie work 
Physical Development: In all ages degree in conflict. One does 
people have regarded the skill and strict or curtail the othe 
leadership that comes with physical by the fact that Kemper is a 
excellence as admirable qualifications Military School, and is als 
of manhood. <A system of proper in athletics among the pr 
physical development is a national need schools of the Middle West 
as shown by the fact from 30 to In addition to the usual no: 
50 per cent of the young men from form of physical training 
different sections of the country were a systematie program of ealis! 
found physically unfit to serve their given to all, and to each boy 
country in the last war. The sad part to his own particular needs a 
of this condition was that most of these ity. In addition to this, outd 
defects could have been prevented or and other military exercises : 
remedied by proper boyhood training. of the daily routine. The p 
The athletic system at the average personal hygiene and rules of | 
school or college is in general deficient rigidly enforced. The result 
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and coordinated 
the matter of improvement 


regular 


le, appearance, correctness of 
iwkwardness of movements 
al alertness of mind and body 
markable. A careful phys- 
is kept of each cadet from 
he enters. From September 
mber 12, 1922, 


was seven pounds in weight 


the average 


ialf inch in chest expansion 
0) boys enrolled. 
wve-considered qualifications 
asized at military schools, and 
ctical application is a part of 
hourly life whether he stud- 
s or plays. However, they have 
ter relation to military than to 
efficiency, and must indeed be 
as amongst the assets essen- 
the best type of citizenship in 
ik or station. 
lition to this routine order the 
e the usual formal military in- 
common to military schools. 
ides various forms of military 
| exercises, both practical and 
‘al. Rifle and pistol marks- 
instruction in machine 
tomatie rifle and other Infantry 
guard duty; minor tactics 
wr field engineering; first aid, 


the 


hygiene, camp and barrack 
military and 


t, military sketching and map 


signaling 


care of clothing and equip- 
actical leadership; studies in 
», and « knowledge of our 
national defense are amongst 
‘ts taught. Each has its re- 
and value in civil life. 
ue of some definite and co- 
forms of military training 
sung men and boys was wisely 


\ t he 


Defense 


rramers of our present 


Act The Reserve 


Citizenship Training 
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Officers’ Training Camps’ features oi 
this act enables a boy to 
limited amount o! 
time he 


receive a 
training from th 


enters high school until he 
yraduates from the university. 
A conference on ‘‘Training of th« 


Youth of the Country,’’ whose delk 


gates represented leading educational, 
civic, military, health, commercial, 
business, athletic, press, etc., interests 
of the country was held in Washington 
D. C., in November, 1922. The follow 
ing is an extract irom the agenda fo: 
the conference: 


A twofold given to the 
subject before the conference for the 
reason that preparation of the youth 
of the country for citizenship and na 
tional defense go hand in 
are not to be separated one from the 
other. What serves to build up the 
character of our boys, to give them 
vigorous bodies, and to instill in them 
due idea: 


aspect 18 


hand, and 


o the responsibilities and 
obligations of citizenship, also serves 
to give them mutual preparation to be 
come efficient defenders of our country 

Junior citizenship training is a na 
The 


youth, aside from the direct aspect ot 


tional cause. proper training ol 


a national defense asset, develops 
better equipment for the duties of man 
Where the fundamental! 
principles of citizenship, and the health 
and will to fully obli 


gations be as well developed as unde 


hood. can 


carry out its 
the system discussed ? 

It is asserted that parents have much 
the 


education for 


to gain or lose in selection of a 


system of their 


SOnS 


Many are, no doubt, confronted with 


numerous and perplexing problems 


among which is the realization that 


hov *s 


the spirit of a education will 
make or mar his future in a marked 
that 


soul of the youth during his formative 


degree, and whatever stirs the 
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years will tend to mold him for good 


or evil. The wisest educators under 


standing this have surrounded their 


academies with the atmosphere of lofty 


tradition, or it may be the glories of 


architecture or the beauties of nature 

Here it be remarked that a 
prominent officer of the National Edu 
cational Association once proposed tha 
over the door of every public school in 
America be carved the motto, ‘‘ Peace, 


may 


Prosperity and Happiness’’ as an in 
the 


When we come to analyze this appar 


centive to the lives of students 


ently laudable slogan, so truly typical 


Citizenship 


Training 


of the spirit of many minds 
Peace 

that hon 
ligion hold dear; prosperity 


open to criticism. 


the sacrifice of «|! 


obtained ; 
Nay, 
the 
in 


ter how happin 


cost ! rather let us 


motto immortal 


graven the eternal gra 
parent academy 


Honor Thes« 


typify in their spirit the cal 


military 


Country. 


service to ourselves, to our 


and to our State, that is the 


thought underlying the milit 


idea as a system of eduecatir 


words 


t} 


D 


Difficulties 

The Office of the Chief of Infantry 
is confronted with the difficult task 
of spreading a very limited amount of 
funds available for mileage and trans- 
portation over a large area of Infantry 
activities. In the first place the foreign 
garrisons must be‘officered up to ap- 
proximately 100 per cent. The officers 
whose tours of foreign service expire 
have to be brought back to the States 
and transported to the stations to which 
they are assigned. The officers at the 
Infantry School who complete the 
course in May have to be transported to 
their new stations on completion of the 
duty assigned to them at the summer 
camps and finally the new classes have 
to be transported to the Infantry 
School. It has been tentatively de- 
cided that approximately 200 officers 
will go to the school for next year’s 
classes. It is planned to get the 
orders out just early as it is 
practicable to do so, and officers may 
assured that it will not be de 
layed a day longer than is absolutely 
necessary. 


as 





Notes from the Chief of Infantry 


ie Officer’s Honesty 
[TUDE is generally conspic- 
its absence, but sometimes 
brilliantly 
| does much to strengthen the 


s, and makes a 
e Army. 

imple is furnished in the re- 
the Honorable 
the House of Representatives, 


Thomas U. 


printed on pages 1966 and 
Congressional Record, 1923: 
« s * 


Chairman, I had 

say anything at this 

onsume any of the time of the 
e in this 
ise T am reasonably well satis- 
its status. But I do feel at 
somebody at least on 
f the aisle should say some- 
the Army officer. He does 
any defense against the charge 
Whatever may be the 
an Army officer or a Navy 

t is not that he is dishonest. 
to say for the Army and the 
fficer, having been in close touch 
for 12 years and having 

m before the committee not 
ore the war but during and 
war, that I have yet to see a 
\rmy or Navy officer, a graduate 
of the academies, whose hon- 
ntegrity has ever been ques 


its consideration of 


e that 


mestv 


re two things that you can 
Army or Navy officer. He 

ie and he will not steal. That 

e trouble with Army and Navy 
(ieneral Goethals tells us of 
ble and the weakness of the 
d Navy officers. They have 
king all their lives for a client 
inlimited supply of money at 
sal, and they have never had 
the question of money any con- 
beeause that is not a thing 
lemanded of them. The only 


thing demanded ef an Army or Navy 
officer is results We 
Therefore he may be 
he spends money 


want results 
extravagant, fo 
ruthlesslv. That is 
not the case with all, but that is the 
rule generally, that he spends money 
ruthlessly, with a only to ob 
taining results. 

I believe there is no man who can 
truthfully say thet the Army or Navy 
officer is not as a rule the most 
fellow in the world. These men are 
taught at West Point and Annapolis to 
hate a liar. They are taught to hate 
a thief. These young men go through 


that four-year course, 


view 


hone st 


and when they 
come out they despise a thief and they 
despise a liar. Those Two things are 
emphasized in their instruction. They 


believe in manhood and courage, and 
manhood and courage are always ac 


companied, as a rule, 
integrity. 

Therefore, this debate hay 
ing assumed this angle to this extent 
I thought it proper that men, 
who can not speak on this floor them 
selves, should have some one speak for 
them who knows them, and I am de 
lighted to bear testimony here to the 
fact that they are as truthful and as 
honest a buneh of 
government on 


with honesty and 
present 


these 


fellows as eve) 
served a earth Ap 
plause). 

i 


Classification of Officers 
NSTRUCTIONS 


fication of officers requires that each 


governing classi 
efficiency report will be given only the 


weight to which it is entitled, consid 


ering the importance of duty per 
formed, period covered, and the judg 
ment of the officer rendering the 
report. 

An interesting study has 
Office of the 


Chief of Infantry, in which the judg 


recent 


been completed in the 


ment of reporting officers, as indicated 
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hy efficieney reports submitted by them 
during the past three years, has been 
nalvzed. The results of this study 
have been tabulated, and m future re 
visions of ratings of officers this 
tabulation will he of great value 
When efficiency reports are received 
which rate an ofticer higher or lower 
than his former reports, reference to 
the table will show whether the ‘‘Rat 
ing Equation’’ of the reporting officer 
is high, low or normal. This is of par 
ticular interest in the case of unfavor 
able reports. Such reports, when 
rendered by an officer whose rating 
equation is low, will have less effect 
upon the reeord of the officer reported 
upon than would be the ease had the 
reporting officer been a ‘‘normal 


ratel 


Detail of Infantry Officers to Civil 

Educational Institutions 

EQUESTS are now being received 

from officers who desire to attend 
civil educational institutions under 
the provisions of Section 127a, National 
Defense Act, as amended. Many of 
these applications indicate a desire on 
the part of the officer to complete an 
otherwise unfinished education. The 
detail of an officer for this purpose is 
contrary to policy. 

In furtherance of the subject, a limi 
tation has been placed on Infantry of- 
ficers who may attend all classes of 
schools, and it has been necessary to 
make a marked reduction in the num- 
ber who may be detailed to attend 
educational institutions. 

It is therefore, intended, at least for 
the present year, to send to civil edu- 
cational institutions only those officers 
for whom there is a definite assignment, 
as Instructor at the Infantry School, 


Chief 


of Infantry 


the Tank School, the 


Academy, or who it is desir 


U. 


S 


specially prepared for defini 


work in 
Infantry 


Sending Infantry Offic: 


eonnection with 


projects. 


® 


Foreign Service 
R ECENT War Departme: 
tions require that the fo1 


ice garrisons be filled to 100 


strength not later than Sept: 


of this y 
these Vat 


and Pané 


ear. Seventy-five p« 


-ancies are loeated 
ama. A cheek has be: 


the 1923 preferences submitt 


ficers who have had no 


fore 


and it is noted that practic: 


cent of 
for eithe 
lands, fir 
cessary 


as soon 


them expressed 
r China or the Ph 


“st or second choie 


that these vacanci 


as possible ana 


i? 


plated that about eighty (+ 


will be under orders for Tore 


by the ¢ 
July of 


nd of June and v 


this year. 


foregoing and also 


Ih 


be 


l Vit 


shortage of mileave funds 


that a great many of thes 


not be sent 


to the stations 


they expressed a preferenc 


first or seeond choice. 


Seventy-five per cent o 


cies that 


will oeeur in th 


vear on foreign service du 


piration 


Panama 


of tour are 


and Hawaii 


placements for these 


have to be furnished from 


also 


sine 


Vaci 


have had no foreign servic 


obv ious 


that a great 


numb 


officers will not be able to bi 


where tl 


This 


wey desire. 


information 


Ss 


pul 


Cals 


+} 
oT 
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t officers may know that their 

es for foreign service are con- 
s far as possible, but that 
of the service will prevent 
action in 


® 


Notation of Oak Leaf Cluster in 
Army Register 


many cases. 


Distinguished Service Cross 
the Distinguished 
e denoted in the Army Reg- 
the initials ‘‘D. S. C.’’ and 

M.,’’ respectively, but no nota- 
ade of the Oak Leaf Cluster. 
Leaf Cluster is equivalent to 

of the Distin- 

Service Cross, and is given in 

eof. 


T 


Service 


tional award 


esult of the above, recommen- 
vere recently made to the Ad- 
General of the Army that a 
of the award of the Oak Leaf 
be included in the Army Reg- 
[he recommendations were ap- 
ind future issues of the Army 
will inelude the following 
under the officers’ names: 
C. (1 Oak Leaf Cluster); D. 
2 Oak Leaf Clusters) ; ete. 


® 


C. M. T. Camp Annuals 
\NY persons are interested in the 
M C. M. T. Camps to be held this 
These camps, which are not 
levelopment of a spirit of mili- 
will train civilians, many of 
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whom will become leaders in case of 
another emergency. 
attended 
ereased their friendships. 


Those who have 
also in 
They look 
back on former camps with pleasant 
memories. 


these comps have 


A number of camps have sent to the 
Chief of Infantry copies of their camp 
albums 


which contained 


kodak pictures. They have proved very 


generally 
interesting. In addition to these, one 
Book 
which only recently came off the press 

The book referred to is 81 “wg by gall 
and 


1922 Camp has been received 


consists of 82 pages, bound in 
heavy dark paper of fancy design. It 
is dedicated to the Military Training 
Camps Association. In the 
the book is a **Presented to 
Student Co. 

in., C. M. T. C., 
1922,’’ followed by a place for the sig 


nature of the Corps Area Commander. 


front of 
form 


The contents are a history of the 
Camp, names of students by units, a 
description of the courses, the honors 
awarded, the final standings, and ath 
leties The book is 
profuse in pictures, which include one 
of the Commanding Officer, and others 


and its awards. 


of the various instructors and students 
In fact, the book resembles, on a smal- 
ler scale, the year-book of a college 
Such a book serves not only as a re- 
minder of pleasant memories but helps 
indirectly to keep alive the association 
between the individuals who compose 
the Army of the United States. 


D 
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Coat of Arms, 18th Infantry in all unofficial uses, on stat 
HE Coat of Arms of the 18th ‘“ecorations, ete. 
Infantry, which appears on the . 
cover of this number of the The Infantry Entertains 
INFANTRY JOURNAL, Was approved by HE Washington Bra: 
the War Department on April 22, 1922. United States Infant 


The blazon and history of the Coat 2M ciation turned out 


of Arms are as follows: strength Saturday night at 

Club as hosts to the office) 
National Guard and Reserve 0 
the District of Columbia an 


BLAZON 


Shield—Azure, a saltire argent, be 
tween in chief two arrows in saltire of 
the second armed and flighted or, in mediate vicinity. The part 
fess the insignia of the 8th Army Corps bered more than two hundre: 
in the Spanish War proper, and a bolo oceasion was thoroughly enjo. 
of the second hilted or. On a chief in ” wes 
dented of the second, a bend between " 7 
two fleurs-de-lis of the field. Simonds, Infantry, preside 

Crest—On a wreath of the colors an Washington Branch, was to 
acorn azure. (For unofficial use, en- and introduced the speake: 
cireled by a fourragere in the colors of evening. A Hawaiian orch 
the ribbon of the French Croix de 
Guerre proper. ) 

Motto—In omnia paratus. 


of those who attended. Col. | 


nished musie for the oceasio1 
Maj. Gen. George C. Rick 
of the Militia Bureau, was 
for a talk on the National Gu 
The regiment was organized in 1861 was called away from the cit 
and was in the 3d Division of the 14th pp J 
Corps, Army of the Cumberland, dur Pe 
ing most of its operations during the 
Civil War, the badge of which was a read a message from Genera 
blue acorn. The prominent feature of expressing his regrets at not | 
the Confederate flag was the saltire to be present, after which | 
cross. The crossed arrows represent 
the regiment’s Indian campaigns, the 
old 8th Corps badge of the Spanish | 
War recalls the Philippine service dur- ‘teresting and lucid mann 
ing the Spanish War and the bolo for the problems confronting t! 
the operations in the Visayas. Inthe Gwyard. He stated that in t! 
World War the regiment was awarded 
the fourragere for its part in the Sois- 
sons offensive of July 18, 1918, and the 
operations of early October around be completed and federally 
Exermont and Hill 240 in the old prov- and that three Cavalry divisi 
ince of Champagne. The chief bears soon be on that same desirab|: 
the — — ee ae be- Jen. A. M. Record, adjuta: 
tween the fleurs-de-lis of the arms 0! , 
“3 . of state of Maryland, : 
Soissons. The fourragere may be used the State hem 
around the crest or around the shield on the organization and prog 
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HISTORY 


Williams, his exeeut 
substituted for him. Colons 


the program of progress fo: 


tional Guard and explained 


ture at least ten complet 
divisions of the citizen soldi 
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Guard from the standpoint of 
es. He expressed his confi- 
the National 
meet the requirements of the 


the ability of 


defense program and _ out- 
e of the things that were re- 
der that it may be assisted 
lines of organization and 
He stated that the Regular 
s never before had the splen- 
rtunities that lie ahead of it 
make good with the people of 
try and to help the National 
fulfill its mission. 
John C. Lee, of the 80th Di- 
Organized Reserves, spoke on 
nization of the Reserve Units 
fine progress that is being made 
‘component of the Army of the 
states He expressed his full 
ce in the ability of the Or- 
Reserve to make good with the 
ts allotted to them in the scheme 
mal defense and gave a word 
the 


at the officers of the Regular 


reciation for whole-souled 

putting into this great work. 
Merch B. Stewart, 
d in a most interesting and in- 
way what the Infantry could 


General 


what it has done in the past. 
the ineidents of his experiences 
service were heartily received by 
talk brought 
iny rounds of applause. 
C.B 


vy of the Reserve Officers’ Asso- 


and his 


semblage 
MeKenny, the national 


gave an interesting talk on the 
vs and operations of the Asso- 
nd what it is doing in the way 
ting to earry out the program 


lated by the national defense 


Col. W. H. Waldron, secretary 
e Infantry Association, reviewed 
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the organization and history of the As 
sociation, and told of its trials and ae 


He 


recounted the achievements of the Asso 


complishments of the pre-war day s 


lation since the war in 
the 


connection wit 
establishment of the Infantr 

School, the passage of the National De 
fense Act, and the other legislation that 
has been placed on the statute books 
He explained in considerable detail the 
progress that the Association is making 
and outlined the personal service that 
the organization makes available to its 
members. He pointed out the neces 
sity for the 
that 


Finally, he 


support of all officers in the 


work the Association is doing. 
told the assemblage about 
the Infantry Home project at the Na 
tional Capital, which is taking such 
definite shape and which is now under 
this 


splendid Infantry Home was laid only 


construction. The cornerstone of 
the afternoon previous by 

chief of staff of the Army, 
John L. Hines, attended by 


ate ceremonies. 


the deputy 
Maj 


appropri 


Gen 


On completion of this part of th: 


evening’s program, the assemblage r¢ 


ous dining 


buffét 


the snae room 


paired to 
where a delightful supper was 
served. 

This was the first of a series of ‘‘ get 


heer 


Brane} 


together’’ parties that have 
Washington 
other will be 


The affair 


from start to finish and served to bind 


planned by the 
The 


course. 


announced n du 
Was a great succes 
more closely the relations between th 
three great components of 
the United States. 

The Washington Branch hopes th 
will be 


the Asso 


the Army ol 


this big idea ot assemblag 


copied by other branches of 
the 


ciation throughout country, for 


they feel that it is one of the surest 
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ways of bringing all elements of the 
service into closer bonds of fellowship 
and cooperation in the great idea of 
national defense and national security. 
* . 
“Attention!” on Signal 
I HAVE for held the 


opinion that unnecessary evils 





years 


5D 


ments 








exist in our system of compli- 





enlisted 
mind the plan 
for improvement here set forth. The 
absence of any considerable prior ad- 


required from men, 


and have had in 


vocacy of the scheme was due to skep- 
the warmth with 
which officers in general would receive 


ticism regarding 


such ideas. The signs now indicate a 
changing sentiment. Among them is 
the act of the War Department (sub- 
paragraph 384, Army 
Regulations, as amended) in eliminat- 
ing under 
The presentation 


paragraph 3, 


the saluting requirement 
certain conditions. 
of this plan to the officers now, there- 
fore, seems quite appropriate, in order 
that discussion, concurrence, criticisms 


or objections may be developed. 


THE SIGNAL 

When desired, an officer gives the at- 
tention signal by raising either fore- 
arm to a horizontal position in front of 
the body, forearm, wrist and hand 
straight, palm down, hand at the height 
When the word ‘‘ At- 
tention’’ has been given and heard, the 
arm is lowered. 


of the armpit. 


ACTION 


When an officer enters the presence 


of enlisted men, either indoors or out- 
of-doors, he will, if desired, give the 
attention signal. The first enlisted 
man to observe the signal will eall out 
‘* Attention,’’ whereupon all will come 
to attention and so remain until the 


Ground 


officer has 
otherwise. 


departed or con 
** Attention’’ havi 
called, there will be no salutin 
an enlisted man addresses o 
dressed by the officer. 
Out-of-doors, within the lim 
military station, upon the app 
an officer who does not give th: 
tion signal, enlisted men, who 
standing or walking and who 
the officer, will ordinarily rer 
salute. these cireun 
** Attention’’ will 
called, men seated will not be « 
to arise, nor will activities of a 


Under 
however, 


be suspended in order to ren 
salute. 
Indoors, when an officer ent: 


action is required by enlisted men | 


less the officer gives the attention 
or addresses them. 

Under no cireumstances wi! 
tention signal be given by an « 
man. 

ARGUMENT 


The adoption of a method 
cedure such as that 
would, on the whole, produce res 
much benefit. Improvement i 
pline would be facilitated. Th 
tentment, cheerfulness and lo, 
eration of enlisted men would 
hanced. At present, on most o 
the enlisted man habituall) 
‘““eoming to attention’’ beca 
realizes that the officer does | 
sonally want him to do so, but ! 


described 


it in order to carry out a reg 
It may be. said in reply that 
the present regulations, an offi 
not have the men come to atten! 
less he personally desires it. T 
officer may try to ‘‘beat them | 
calling ‘‘Rest’’ before ‘‘ Atte 
called. Unfortunately, thoug! 





per- 
ures 
ition 


inder 
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such a procedure several 
men will soon be waiting for 
when the officer really wants 
‘ome to attention. Nor is this 
nerienced officers will well- 
versally admit that, even in the 
anizations, there are often con- 
inder which the present regula- 
e violated, the officers mean- 
oking on without concern and 
comment. This is true par- 
in the field, though not ex- 
so. Such does not make for 
ne. On the contrary it mili- 
vainst discipline. The officer’s 
nt may perhaps be stated as, 
t what I want when I want it; 
en I don’t want it I don’t want 
‘he enlisted man’s, ‘‘I am glad 
to officers my cheerful obedi- 
d my best service, but I don’t 
being made into a jumping jack 
ed under command of a lifeless 
paragraph.’’ Under the pro- 
lan it would not be difficult to 
that enlisted men would ‘‘snap 
n good form on signal. I can 
eve that there is any danger of 
getting how. The company of 


ould habitually give the signal 
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tc his men at least once each day. This 
duty on the part of the company offi 
cers would, if necessary, be required 
and controlled by the local higher com 
manders. 
What say ye? 
Rapa E. Jones, 
Major, 42d Infantry 
* ee 
29th Infantry Meet and Horse Show 


HE following extracts from thi 

report of Capt. Robert A. Me 

Clure, athletic officer, 29th In 
fantry, on the results obtained in the 
regimental field and track meet and 
horse show held at Fort Benning 
Ga., on March 2, 1923, show an in 
creased interest in this class of training 
and recreation over similar events held 
in previous vears. 

In seventeen events constituting the 
field and track mect and six events in 
the horse show, 367 enlisted men of the 
regiment competed. Some competed in 
more than one event, making the total 
entries in excess of 400. 

In nine events new regimental ree 
ords were established this year and 
probably more new records would have 


been established had not lack of time 








Organization Day 29th Infantry at Fort Benning. Colonel George S. Goodale, 29th 
Infantry, Making the Address 
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Winners of the 29th Infantry Field Day Events at Fort Benning 


prevented all of last year’s events being the coming target season, 
included in this year’s program. opportunity to train for the 
The success of this year’s meet was’ events, even after retreat 
due mainly to the interest taken by the Company athletic officers 
individual enlisted men who, in spite supervision of the necessary 
of usual post, regimental and school even after the regular duty hx 


duties, which included preparation for day, contributed in large m 





Col. George S. Goodale, 29th Infantry; Lieut.-Col. Horace P. Hobbs, 29th | 
and the Regimental Staff 
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tion and maintenance of inter 
e part of the enlisted men. 

etition between battalions and 
es likewise in large 
the 


measure 


ted to success of the oc- 


s been conclusively demon 
that the soldier needs only ordi 
ecouragement to get him inter- 
athleties and that there is no 
that 
re to improve his physical con- 


than this 


of recreational activities 
increase his morals 
form of training 
* = = 
The Day Room 
VER sinee the 


thousands oft 


World War when 
our country’s 


young men were taken from 
firesides and placed in what 

them drab military camps, 
S. Army has come to realiz 
order to have a body ot men 
ist at all times be physically and 

fit to take up any hardships 

any time may be required of 
these men must so be occupied 
there can ve no possible chance 
ir minds to become inactive. It 
fact that 


or practice on one theme will 


ell-known too much 


to lessen rather than increase the 


‘y of men, therefore just as 


rtant as military tacties arises the 
the Day 


for recreation, hence 


course many people have dis- 


cussed this problem in as many 


{} 


ferent ways, but all of these people 


upon imagining what the 
s day room should be like, and 
m an enlisted man I would like 


your permission of course) to 


llustrate a pieture of the day room I 


wou 


like to spend my off time in. 


Ground 


The 


large. 


+ 


room 1 
This 


any ol 


should not be 


Se li 
; 


‘ ; ’ } 
ecnas Oo make il 


more like linary and 
prefer a ‘‘Day Room a la Home, 


consist of live flows rs ade quate ly plas ec 


rooth 


will not do 


should 


aecorations 


around the room, a few pictures suc! 
as landscapes and peaceful home seenes 
There should be no military pictures 
kind 


you may like the 


of any becuuse no matter how 


Army, does not ever 
man once in a while yearn to find 

place where he can thing 
but ‘‘Home Home’’ A few 


eard tables, a pool table and a Victrol: 


forget every 


sweet 
are very needful articles, but the mai 
part of a day room, the part that 1 
the 


known as ‘‘The Cozy Corner.’’ 


eally 


makes it ideal place is what i 


This 


can be apportioning 


arranged by 


corner of the room, and bui ding a fire 
chairs 


hear h 


, > , 
may sit and read a good story o1 


place. Eas) should be placed 


around the whe in the soldi 


into the glowing embers and thinl 


nK 
home o1 the ‘‘Girl he left be hind him 
Some people might object to this b 
Saying that everything possible should 


be done to kee p : soldier 
find 


[ start thinking of home and 1 


homesick, but | that eve 
I naturally strive 
the best 


a ol 
that’s in me 
get an honorable discharge | 
that those folks shall be proud 

As far as conduct goes, | belie 
if my directions were fully carri 
there would be nv necessity for ru 
as a homelike day room would naturi 
tend to make a home 
I do not think there is 
in this ‘‘Man’s Army’ 


man feel at 


that one 
who does 
know how to act at home 

HARRY SILVER, 


Service Company, 21st Infanti 
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Infantry School Baseball Schedule 


The Infantry School baseball sched 
ule for May is as follows: 

May Oglethorpe University. 

May : Oglethorpe University 

May Mississippi College. 

May 8—Mississippi College. 

May Howard College. 

May 12—Howard College. 

May 18—Spring Hill College 

May 19—Spring Hill College 

= * * 


19th Infantry Pack Train 


HE mission of a service com 
pany is to supply the troops at 
all times under any and all 
conditions The Service Company, 
19th Infantry knows that the author 
ized transportation for an Infantry 


regiment can not always make it pos 


sible to accomplish this mission, as 


there are often routes of supply that 
are impossible for wagon transporta- 
tion. With this in mind, a pack train 
has been organized in this company 
which consists of {two noncommissioned 
officers; nine packers: one cook; 
eighteen pack mules; eleven riding 
mules, also capable of being packed ; 
and a bell mare. The personnel is 
selected from the Company Head 


quarters Transportation and Supply 


Ground 


sections. The noncommissi 
cers being the wagon-maste1 
assistant. The packers are t! 
wright; the artificer; one sad 
horseshoer : one cobbler al 
privates. These men, when in 
and not regularly mounted 
signed as assistant drivers in 
to their regular duties, to 
leaders of which are pack mu 
The object of this perman 
train within the company is 
able the service company to ¢ 
its mission ; to form the packe) 
through which all members 
transportation platoon must 
supply outposts, ete., whiel 
accessible to wagon transportat 
to develop a highly qualified 
instructors capable of instruct 
personnel of a war strength co. 
The Packers’ School is 
with the idea of making ever) 
and member of the transportat 
toon a qualified packer ; ever) 
draft mule a pack mule, so t! 
the wagon train, following troo 
that it can no longer funct 
wagon train, the necessary 
portant part of the cargo can | 
on the pack mules and the 


tinue forward as a pack trail 


The 19th Infantry Pack Train 
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ea of selecting the personnel 
| was to avoid interfering with 
work and 
and to increase the number 
es in the transportation serv- 
en in the field, the packs are 
inder the seat 


ilar wagon train 


of the escort 
next to the side boards, in 
ovided for them. 
Harry J. Couuins, 
Captain 19th Infantry. 
7 * . 
5th Infantry in New Home 
HE first anniversary of the re- 
turn of the 5th Infantry from 
Germany finds it comfortably 
in a home new not only to 
but to the Infantry as well. 
ts arrival in Portland Harbor, 
me year ago, the 5th proceeded 
ist itself in the forts comprising 


io 


the coast defenses of Portland \s 
these forts were designed for and hav: 
always been used by Coast Artillery 
troops, the past year has been a perio 
of adjustment for this 
volving considerable labor and ingen 
uity in fitting the 
Infantry activities 


regiment, i 
various torts tor 
It has been neces 
sary to provide accommodation fo 
transportation, both animal and moto) 
construct pistol ranges and gallery 
ranges, both indoor and out and solv: 
other problems of a 
Much painting, both 


done by 


similar naturs 


inside and out 


has been soldier labor and 


grounds have been greatly improved 


The regiment is garrisoned in thre 
forts, Williams and Preble 
McKinley 
Diamond Island, about 20 minutes by 


upon the 


mainland and upon Great 


Government boat from Portland 


Headquarters is at Williams. ‘‘L’’ Co 





The 6th Corps Area Champion Basketball Team 
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is at Fort Constitution, N. H. In spite always be remembered with 
of the difficulties encountered in_ est pleasure and it is with si 
rendering the Post suitable for the that I leave the 8th Infant; 
training of Infantry, the morale of many friends it holds for 
the regiment is of the highest. Com- W. T. Ba 
prehensive programs of instruction Colonel, 8th I 
have been carried out through the past s 6: 
winter and _ athletics, consisting of Wheelwright and Blacksmith Waren 
basketball, volley hall, bowling and box 
ing, have received enthusiastic support. HE Infantry servic 
Ice rinks have been constructed and ppm always experiences 
skating, skiing and tobagganing have ® in the transportation 
been popular sports. The fall of snow parts for the regimental tra 
has totaled 120 inches since last Decem the carrying of suitable to 
ber, but in spite of this fact outdoor pliances to keep the wagons 
activities have not flagged. condition. 

Since September, 1922, 155 selected Capt. Harry J. Collins 
recruits have been secured for the 5th. /4"try appears to have solv 
The regiment leaves May 1 for Camp @ Par! of the problem in 
Devens, Mass., the site of the summer Wight and blacksmith wago: 
training activities of the First Corps "°™ undergoing test in th 
Area, where it will remain until fall. fantry at Schofield Barrack 

- “Se ce His wagon is of the trail 


taches on to the rear o 
Colonel Bates Leaves 8th Infantry 
wagon, and is capable of ca 


PON the eve of my separation wheelwright’s and blacksn 
from the &th Infantry I desire together with two spare fro 
to express to all members of rear escort wagon wheels 
this command my sincere appreciation The folfowing desirable 
of the loyal spirit of support and co- claimed by Captain Collins 
operation that has characterized the wagon: 
regimen’ during my wampedtiet 2 with it. (a) The rapidity with wl 
During the period which it has been reach trouble points of a wa 
my good fortune and pleasure to com- (b) The rapidity of loadir 
mand this organization a standard of loading tools and spare why 
discipline, appearance, training and. \°? The accessibility an 
tion of tools mostly used on 1 
(d) The rapidity of sett 
blacksmith and wheelwright 
in the Army, and this standard could going into camp, or at any 
not have obtained but for the needed. 
» eee ° {¢ tT e f; ) AF ea Mm 
loyalty and unfailing devotion to duty ) The fact that th 
hes. ‘ be easily placed on every Ii 
wagon so the whcelwright 
of one of our former brigade com- smith wagon can be trailed 
manders, ‘‘The &th Infantry is fit to Wagon of the train. 
: : oe Its weight, when full 
fight. More praise no man can give. (f). eight, when fu 
practically the same as an 
and B. wagon, minus bows 


esprit de corps has been maintained 


that has seldom, if ever, been equalled 


of all officers and men. In the words 


My service with this regiment will 
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Wheelwright and Blacksmith Wagon Developed by Captain Harry J. Collins, 19th 
Infantry, and Now Being Tested in the Regiment 


Its weight, when loaded, being 
its axle, the weight of the 
alone resting on the coupling. 
Considering sub-par. (a) to (e) 
, together with the extra tools 
red with a view of making minor 
to bridges; wagon train, ete., 
nimum time. 
‘he fact that no additional ani- 
| be required for it. 
Uniformity of é¢quipment. 
oa * * 
Sleeping Sickness 
HEU. 8. Publie Health Service 
has no statisties in regard to 
the prevalence of sleeping sick- 
, that are sufficiently reliable and 
lete to warrant a statement as to 
nt of the disease throughout 
d States. The disease is ‘‘re- 
’ by physicians in compara- 
w States; and in the larger 


part of the county the only data avail- 
able are based on newspaper reports. 
Moreover, the disease is rather easy to 
confuse with some other diseases; and 
its prevalence is therefore likely to be 
unduly magnified. Thus, in an investi- 
gation made by Dr. H. F. Smith, of 
the Public Health Service, of the 1918- 
19 epidemic, 22 per cent of the sup- 
posed cases had to be excluded as being 
really cerebro-spinal meningitis, cere- 
bral syphilis, brain abscess, tubercu- 
lous meningitis, epilepsy, poliomye- 
litis, hysteria, or acute alcoholism. 
The disease appears to be only diffi- 
Not a 
secondary case is known to have oc- 


eultly communicable. single 
curred in the immediate families of the 
patients reported in 1918-19, although 
some 900 persons were exposed. 
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The fatality is rather high. Of the The Flag 
159 cases studied by Smith, death re- EE you our flag of : 
sulted in 46, or 29 per cent. and blue 


It is interesting, though perhaps not ? eS As it flies in the win 
: What do they mean, 1 

, le stripes? 

break of 1918-19 was reached in New Shall I tell what they mean 


significant, that the peak of the out- 


York City in January; in Virginia in , 
: ‘ Here in the corner, a squar 

Blue as the skies at dawn 
[llionois in March. In California the Broad are its stripes—som: 


February, and in Louisiana, Texas, and 


largest number of cases reported in snow 


: ' Others red, red as blood, fres 
any one month was in April. Whether . —" 


this progress was related to the season ‘Stars on that field of blue 
What do they mean to you 

Tho ’tis but faney, the meaning | ; 
Yet is it none the less true 


of the year or was merely a result of 
the spread of the disease is not 
known. Comparison with the present _,, ; 
: That square of blue is our 
spread may throw some light on the hood— 
subject. True blue in our land so 
Tt rhitea . ; ns 
The disease is slow in development ‘The white stripes—Truth, 
1] Sa teal T! ‘od of Liberty, 
‘ y vs yy ( » . . 
ind long in dura ion. ne period 0 All of which we freemen declar 
convalescence is variable ; in some cases 
, ba The red—ric , wie } 
recovery 18 completed within two weeks lhe red. rich, FOERS Am« oa _ : 
We will shed it where’er need m 
To uphold our faith in freedo: 
symptoms; but in others it is prolonged right 


after the subsidence of the acute 


and leaves its record on the mind, on Here at home, or far ’cross the sea 


certain muscles, and on the nerves of ‘* And what mean the stars ted ) 

the cranium. The mental troubles, ask me? 

Ah! each star is a praye! 
thought 


Of a mother, a sister, a sweethear' 
epidemie form has, except for one epi wife 


however, usually passes off eventually. 


The appearance of encephalitis in 


demie reported from Austria, always Made to God with deep meai 
been preceded by an epidemic of in- fraught. 
fluenza. Forty-six per cent of the cases ‘‘Oh God! keep him honest, pur 


studied by Dr. Smith had had influenza sincere, 
‘Protect him from the petty 


: mean, 
attack rate has been ascribed to the «Jet him die. if he must. a s! 


lowering of the vitality of the patients his face, 

by the influenza; but has also been ex- ‘‘But keep him, while living, clea 

plained as being really due to another Then let us keep it, your flag a! 

attack of influenza which has invaded E’er at the top of its mast. 

the central nervous system of the body. Never once has it trailed in th 
defeat, 

Victorious it will be to the 


R. T. W. Du: 


and 54 per cent hed not. The influenza 


Whether or no there is any connection 
between the two diseases has not yet 


been established. Captain, 17th In 


int 





Varied 
nfantry Wins N. R. A. 
hes 


HE 17th Infantry won the first 
the Military 
Company Team Championship 


four events in 





which were conducted under 
ces of the National Rifle As- 
of America, in connection 
annual gallery championships 
\ssociation. 


ny B, 


of the 17th, entered two 
Team No. 1 won first place 
ore of 3,665 and received silver 

Team No. 2 


total of 3,552, 


finished third 
and received 
Company A of the 17th 
betwee the two Company B 


medals. 


ims with a seore of 3,555 and re- 

ved the third set of bronze medals. 

[he Service Company of the 17th won 
place with a seore of 3,405. 

\lso, under the of the 


any regiment entering three or 


conditions 


teams is entitled to a set of regi- 

championship medals for the 
from that 
regimental championships 


ghest team regiment. 
were decided during the match 
Company B, 17th Infantry; 
uy C, 13th Infantry, and Com- 
’, 7th Infantry. 


pany ( 


rhis is the first year that the Army 
has taken an active part in the annual 


gallery competitions which have be- 
ome an important part of the yearly 
program of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion. The interest displayed was very 
raging in view of the short no- 
ce which allowed only a short time for 
teams to be organized, as well as no 
time available for preliminary team 
practice with the gallery rifle. 

here will be no military matches 
this year in connection with the out- 
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door small-bore program of the Na 
tional Rifle Association, but men in th 
service desiring to compete may obtain 
complete details relative to the pro 
gram and conditions by cuvrresponding 
with the Secretary of the Nationa! 
Rifle 1108 Woodwar'! 
Building, Washington, D. C 


al . 7 


Association, 


Preferences 
5 a rule officers do not appree 
late the necessity for having 
their records of preferences on 
They have an idea that such ree 
very little 
assignments to duty. 
not the case. 


file. 
ords are used in making 
Such, however, is 
An officer’s preference 
record is consulted in every general 
assignment that is made and as far as 
practicable his expressed desires ari 
taken into consideration. 

The main difficulties experienced lic 
with the officers themselves. 
no notation on their preference records 


or simply make the entry 


They mak 


‘*none.’’ 
Again they state a preference for as 
signment to some particular duty and 
later change their minds but fail to 
have such change recorded officially 
An assignment to duty comes along 
and they are surprised that they should 
have been selected. As a matter of 
fact the assignment has been made in 
accordance with the record of prefer 
ences on file in the Office of the Ad 
jutant General of the Army. 

Having sent in his preference card, 
should an officer make a 
change in it, he should secure and make 
out an additional form or write a letter 
to the Adjutant General requesting 
that the change be recorded. Officers 
should further give more careful con- 
sideration to the preparation of their 
preference records and refrain from 
making a lot of entries on them for 


desire to 
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duty that they do not really want to 
be detailed on. 

* * * 


The National Matches 


HE big event in shootdom this 
year will be the National and 
International Matches at Camp 
Ohio. 

Service that have teams alloted to them, 
the National Guard and R. O. T. C. 
are either conducting tryouts or have 


All arms of the Regular 


them in contemplation for the near fu- 
ture. The National Rifle Association 
has developed a series of regional try- 
outs for the selection of members of the 
National team to participate in the 
Maiches. This 
makes available much prospective ma- 


International scheme 
terial which has hitherto been denied 
participation in the big shoot on ac- 
count of expensive travel to the place 
of the preliminaries. In the regional 
tryout the shooters score is recorded 
and forwarded to headquarters and if it 
is sufficiently high he at once becomes 
eligible for the final tryout, which it is 
understood will be conducted at Camp 
Perry. 

Candidates for the Infantry team are 
working out at the Infantry School 
and those as candidates for 
the team will go to Fort Niagara in 
June for the final competition and try- 
out. This team has a big task before 
it this year for they must not only win 
the Infantry Match and the handsome 


selected 


Infantry Trophy which is nearing com- 
pletion but they must in addition leave 
no stone unturned to win the National 
Match, which has been wrested from 
them for the past two years by a nar- 
row margin of only a few points by 
their worthy opponents, the Marines. 
The Infantry fully expects this trophy 
to be again moved from the Navy 
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Building to the Munitions B 
and to its old place in the offic: 
Chief of Infantry at the conely 
this season’s firing, and eve; 
must be made to accomplish 

sult. The best shooters of the ] 
who are on duty in the Unite: 
will be on the team and the exp: 
of the past two years will st 
team officers well in hand when 

to training for the big match 


Staff Sergeant Weber Retire: 


TAFF SERG. JOHN W! 
Service Company, 3d Il 
March 22, 


Snelling, Minn., after 30 years 


retired on 


orable service in Army band 
geant Weber’s two enlist 
were in the old 24 Artillery fr 
to 1902, 


first 


after which he came 
Infantry where practically a 
service has been. He joined 
Infantry November 30, 1918 
year’s tour in the Air Serv 
sergeant goes to his well-earned 
ment with the best wishes of th 
and soldiers of the ‘‘Old Guar 
* ” * 


Hard-Fought Game 


ALE defeated the 10th | 
polo team at Cincin 
week in a whirlwin 

with a score of 11 to 6. The do 
made a splendid showing aga 
intercollegiate champions w! 
lowered their colors only on 

year and who defeated the cra 
lish team with a score of 18 t 
was a run-and-hit game with s; 
both 
in this respect going to the 

The 10th Infantry team was ba: 
by a solid delegation from Fort | 
and by their admirers of th« 


teamwork on sides, th 





ei ar ied 


Lieuts. T. B. Manuel, J. J. 
and C. R. Farmer played on the 
Infantry team and Messrs. Bald- 
Hopkins and Muir did the honors 
| Eli. Goals for the Army were 
by Manuel 4 and Yeats 2. Maj. 
(. French, 10th Infantry, who is 
lo manager for the regiment, con- 

tly expects to turn out a team this 
er that will be the Army’s fastest 
outdoor field. 


All Alaska Indoor Shoot 





OSING only 28 points out of a 
# 2,400, the Chilcoot 
Barracks small-bore rifle team 
Companies ‘‘E’’ and ‘‘F,’’ 7th 
try, cleaned up the All Alaska in- 
for 1923. 
; of 12 men each participated in 
shoot, one from Chileoot Barracks 
me from the Infantry garrison at 


\ norage, 


possible 











championship Two 


The program consisted of 
ots at the ‘‘4’’ target by each 
ber of the team in the four posi- 
ns standing, kneeling, sitting and 
the 
h the troops at Chileoot conducted 


Prior to championship 
ntrapost match as a tryout for 
s on the team. In this match 


sergt Joseph L. Hogwood, Company 


won first prize—a military model 
|. rifle, with a seore of 149 out of 
and Robert E. 


Company ‘‘E’’ won the second prize 


Corp. Dunbar, 
igh-grade fishing rod, with a score 

148. The third prize—a handsome 
ting knife, was awarded to Pvt. 
William Hargraves, of Company ‘‘F,’’ 
made a total of 147. The prizes 

he championship match consisted 


1andsome silver cup for the team 
ndividual prizes for the high 
These latter were a repeating 
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a Remington .22-eal. 


shotgun, rifle and 
a Colts revolver. 

The competition was keen and the 
awards had to be made on ties in each 
ease which were decided under the rules 
laid down on rifle marksmanship. 

Pyt. Robert Skinner, of Company 
ve he Sergt. Klitza, of 
Company ‘‘E,’’ each obtained a score 
of 199 out of a possible 200, Private 
Skinner winning first place under the 
rules. Charles E. Behrens, 
Private Ruddy, Private Bagley, and 


Private Hargraves, all of Company F, 


and Franz 


Serat. 


and Corporals Colburn and Dungar, 
both of Company E, obtained a score 
of 198 out of a possible 200, Sergeant 
Behrens receiving third prize under 
the above rules. Corporal Loftin, Com- 
and 


‘eT? 
Ay 


pany E, Corporal Manderson, 


Company each made a score of 
197, and Sergeant Hogwood and Corpo- 
ral Russell, both of Company ‘‘F,’’ 
made scores of 196 each 

* * . 


33d Wins from Navy 

HOOTING over a course some- 
more difficult than the 
fas) regulation qualification course 
the 33d Rifle de- 


what 


Infantry team 


feated a picked team of Marines 
and Sailors from the U. S. S. Miss 
issippi by 97 points with totals 


of 2,392 for the Doughboys to 2,365 
for the Navy forces. Ten shots were 
fired at 200, 300 and fire 
with 20 at 600 yards and 10 shots at 
200 and 300 rapid fire. Those who 
followed the National Rifle Matches 
at Camp Perry last year will recall 
the stellar team which represented the 
the 
match and many of those men were 
present here in the contest with the 
33d. 


500 slow 


Mississippi in Regimental team 
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Varied 


Col. 
manded the 33d Infantry since Sep- 
tember, 1920, is a strong believer in 
introducing the competitive spirit in 
to all phases of Infantry training and 
is a staunch backer for the rifle team. 
Sixteen officers and men tried out in 
four days elimination for the eight 
who were to carry the colors of the 
33d in this match. Lieut. Col E. C. 
Abbott was the team captain and 
eoach and the personnel of the team 
was as follows, in order of scores 
made in the contest: First Sergt. 
Bochrath, Co. I, 305; Sergt. Thomas, 
Co. I, 304; Capt. F. E. Shaw, Co. B, 
301; Sergt. Fluty, Co. E, 301; Pvt. 
Brunsell, Co. E, 300; Maj. C. Bluemel, 
299 ; Corp. Moudry, Co. G, 295; Lieut. 
Taylor, Co. A, 287, and Corp. Ross. 


Co. I, and Lieut. Turner, Co. H, alter- 


W. O. Johnson who has com- 


nates. 
For the Marines-Sailors the lineup 


and scores were: Anderson, 302; Sisler, 


301; Lieut. A. V. Henderson, 299; 
Whitt, 299; Amy, 298; Wells, 296; 
Drayer 287, and Redmond, 283. 
This team, during the visit of the 


fleet to the Canal Zone, has been shoot- 
ing against some of the best of the clubs 
here and this is the first time it has 
been forced to dip its colors. 

The Mississippi lost at all stages of 
the match except at 500 yards when 
they topped the best the Infantry 
could do by a margin of 7 points. At 
no time, however, after leaving the 
200 off hand were the men of the 33d 
ever in serious danger, and as this is 
the first time they have been tried out 
under the pressure of actual compe- 
tition the showing is all the more re- 
markable. Lieut. Harry L. Lewis, who 
was largely instrumental in securing 
the contest, acted as team adjutant 
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Neither 


because 


and supply officer. 


made feature scores 
difficulty of shooting in the 
winds which mark the dry sea: 
the Canal Zone, and because th: 
forced to use 1918 ammunition 
. * . 

Infantry School Athletics Indorsed 
HE following from an I: 
Regimental Commande: 
Infantry School in con 

the Athletic Bulletin pu 

by the Athletic Section of the s 

is indicative of the growing int 

in athletics throughout the Arn 

the desire of the Infantry ser\ 


a team representing Infantry 





t 4.y3 
ae 


with 


as well as in other competitions 
It is with pride that we 

and the 

try’’ as represented by Fort b: 

and it’s Athletic Section in th: 

of the Southern Intercollegiate | 


success prowess of 


ference and Southern Interco 
Athletie Association. 

It is even more notewort! 
such outstanding athletic su 
could have been achieved 


rently with the pursuit of th: 

uous duties and courses of thi 
The nth Infantry exter 

heartiest congratulations, and | 

you it’s 100 per cent support 
It is requested that 40 addit 

copies of the Athletic Bulleti 

warded these Headquarters 
For the Regimental Comma) 

* *« * 


Adj 

The old quotation that ‘‘a 
and no play makes Jack a dull 
is accepted by all civilian educat 
institutions and there appears | 
son why officers and men in the 
should be considered outside 
plication. 


This is especially true wh: 
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limited opportunities for diver 
the Infantry School are con 
wishes to 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 


congratulations and assur- 
f loyal support to the Infantry 
S in its efforts to improve In- 
morale and esprit through its 
activities. 
eee 
The Trophy Fund 
HE Infantry Trophy Fund has 
There is 
the 
to pay for the trophy when it 


gone over the top. 





money in 


now sufficient 
mpleted next month; to pay for 
e dies that have been made for 
production of medals to be 
led to the shooters that win the 
y, and leave a balance on hand 
future contingencies in connection 
the trophy—transportation, en- 
graving, ete. 
e Infantry Association, which or- 
ganization was charged with raising 
fund, desires to express to the 
than 25,000 officers and soldiers 
contributed the highest appreci- 
for their hearty and loyal sup 


We hope next month to have a pic- 
of the Trophy in the JourRNAL. 
have seen the pictures of the clay 
| which has been approved by 
Chief of Infantry and have no 
esitancy in asserting that the Infan- 
try Trophy is the most handsome 
arksmanship trophy that has ever 


en produced in this country. 
- 


status of the fund as we go to 
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press with the May issue ot t he Jor R 


NAL stands as follows: 
Previously Acknowledged 


4.264.99 


Hars. 22d Infantry Brigade 12.00 
7th Infantry (additional) 20.00 
9th Infantry (additional) 14.50 
17th Infantry (additional) 64.50 
22d Infantry (additional) 34.00 
3ist Infantry 86.89 
Officers U. S. Military Academy 50.00 
An Infantry Officer 10.00 
Major E. J. Moran 2.00 
Captain Walter Jessec 1.00 
Lieutenant Don Riley 2.00 

Total $4,561.88 

* * @ 


Details to Civil Institutions 

HE number of Infantry officers 
who have requested that they 
be included in the 
designated to pursue courses at civil 


numb r 


educational institutions far outnumber 
the places that are available for the 
Infantry this year. It would be pleas 
ing to the Chief of Infantry if ail the 
officers who desire to do so could be 
given the opportunity but this is mani 
festly impracticable and in view of the 
limited allotment the Chief of Infantry 
has decided upon a policy of recom 
officers 


special training is desired for a pa 


mending only those whose 
ticular purpose such as details as in 
structor at the Tank 


Schools or at the Military Academy or 


Infantry or 


to qualify them for some special line 
of work in connection with the proj 
ects of Infantry development that are 
being When the 


requirements along these lines have 


row undertaken. 


been provided for others may be 


considered. 


D 
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Red Activities of the Month 


AST month we published a most 
illuminating article of R. M. 
4ueBi. Whitney on the subject of the 
activities of the Reds in this country. 
Many of our readers have expressed 
their surprise that such things could be 
taking place in their home land. 
were 


Some 
inclined to doubt some of the 
author’s statements. With respect to 
the latter it may be said that Mr. 
Whitney is probably in closer touch 
with these insidious activities than any 
other man in America today. He is 
prepared, if necessary, to substantiate 
his every statement with absolute and 
conclusive proof based 
documents or incidents 
actually taken place. 

The sooner the people of this country 
wake up to the fact that these things 
are being done the sooner they must 
realize that some action must be taken 
to counteract the effect that is being 
produced. 

A review of the Red activities of the 
past few weeks are indicative of what 
is taking place and makes the sober- 
minded true American stop and won- 
der whither we are going. 

At Bridgeman, Mich., one W. Z. 
Foster, a radical labor leader, was tried 
in the State courts under the charge of 
criminal syndicalism in connection with 
the Red convention held in the sand 
dunes of the North Country last Au- 
gust. After a trial, lasting several 
weeks, in which the prosecution pre- 
sented conclusive evidence of Foster’s 
eonnection with the affair and after 
hearing his radical testimony on the 
stand and his defiance of the law, the 
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either 
that 


upon 
have 


jury was hung and the State m 
proceed with a new and expens 
of this declared enemy of the | 
ment.- The radicals have been s 
with unlimited funds for the di 
their chief while the county 
ment where the trial is being 
going bankrupt on the affair. 
Out in Illinois last summer 
guards and miners, that a mini 
pany had brought down to H: 
operate their mine and gua: 
property, were shot down in col: 
after they had surrendered to t 
ponents. It is well known in t! 
munity just who the men were w! 
the killing. It is said to be co 
talk in the countryside. 
men have been arrested and bro 
trial. 


Some « 


After a long-drawn-out t) 
jury acquitted the murderers : 


charges against all connected wit! 


affair have been nolle prossed at t! 
quest of the states attorney f 
liamson County. The attorn 
eral of the State did not joi: 


motion, neither did he feel justified 


protesting against it under th: 
stances. 

The cheeks of every patrioti: 
ican must blush for shame w 
reads the statement that the at! 
general issued. Here it is: 

The prosecution is reluctant]; 


to admit that justice can not 
tained in Williamson County. 


partial jury can be obtained to try th 


men responsible for the murd 
score of men at and near Herr! 
June. Witnesses, reliable and | 
worthy, at great risk of pers: 

lence, have courageously tes! 
what they beheld on that fa 
only to be impeached by witn: 
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were interested in the defense, 
ho clearly were testifying falsely. 
dation, prejudice or downright 
esty actuated them. Under the 
s of the trial court, when jury- 
vere being examined, any man 
idmitted he had an opinion 
er the massacre of the disarmed 
|pless strip miners was lawful or 
‘ ful, was disqualified for jury 
** * At this time it seems 
further trials would be but 
il. 


s well known that 


buted the funds that were neces- 


the radicals 


for the defense of the murderers 
Herrin. 

is has justice failed completely in 
] is. The State appears to be pow- 
- erless before the lawbreakers. The law 
wers at the feet of assassins and the 
s are bluffed into acquiescence in 
be the heinous erime. The radicals are en- 
raged in the perpetration of other 

es of violence. 
Within the shadow of the dome of 
a the Capitol of this great Nation a radi- 
v1 the chairman of the Workers’ 
Party of America—one James P. Can- 
non, held a mass meeting at which there 
were several hundred people 
heered his radical utterances, among 


who 


which was the defense of the Russian 

- Soviets in putting to death one of the 
7 leaders of the Roman Catholie Church. 
— About this same time a manifesto was 


distributed in the Capital City urging 
all labor to present a united front on 
May Day in an effort to organize in 
such a manner ‘‘that in place of the 
present capitalistic government which 
openly uses its power to dictate to th 
workers in the interests of the bosses, a 


ot workers’ government which will use the 

governmental power to dictate to the 
lists in the interests of the work- 
ers might be set up.’’ 


aa Pay 
ia an 
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Although Cannon was denied permis- 
sion to speak again in the city, his 
speech was no great surprise to those 
who conditions 
Many of the doctrines which he advo 
eates have been talk on the 
platforms of some of Washington’s 


are familiar with 


common 


most influential women’s organizations 
Only a few weeks ago, at the conven 
tion of the Woman’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, one 
Gannett, associate editor of the Nation. 
it is said, Christian 
church and after sounding off on the 


denounced the 


evils of the American Government re 
ceived hearty applause 

Again, within the month a band of 
pacifists have made a protest to the 
War General 
Fries, who had the courage to tell the 


Department against 
truth about the operations of certain 
organizations that are spreading prop 
aganda against the maintenance of 
national defense, and demanding that 
officers of the Army be prohibited from 
making public talks and remarks on 
the subject of national defense. The 
Secretary of War has properly declined 
to interfere in the matter. 
nection one Frederick J 


In this con- 
Libby issued 
a lengthy statement denouncing the 
action of officers of the Army in oppos- 
The attention 
of our readers is invited to an article 


ing the pacifist groups. 


ip this number of the JourNAL under 
the title of ‘‘ A Pacifist Meeting.’’ This 
outlines the experience of an officer who 
attended one of these meetings which 
was conducted under the direction of 
this same gentleman. 

Down in West Virginia they have a 
State constabulary which performed 
heroic service in the preservation of 
law and order during the hectic days 


of 1921 when the State was in the 
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throes of a radical movement that was 
all but out of control. In order to rid 
themselves of this restraining force the 


radicals are now pressing a campaign 


for the abolishment of this splendid 
body of men in order that they may 
proceed with their dastardly work un- 
hampered by them. A recent news- 
paper poll of the legislature showed 38 
members for the abolishment of the 
force, 37 against it and 19 noncommit- 
tal. This is the near-culmination of a 
radical campaign that has been in prog- 
ress for nearly two years. 

Out in Wisconsin the State legisla- 
ture voted for the abolishment of the 
National Guard and it was saved only 
by the decisive action of the governor 
with his threatened power of veto. 

There are all kinds of pacifist organi- 
zations up and down the land advocat- 
ing the abolishment of the Army and 
the Navy. They are playing directly 
into the hands of the Reds, who are re 
ceiving their instructions from the 
Soviet authorities in Moscow. Many of 
these are women’s organizations, and it 
is beyond our powers of comprehension 
why they should é@¢ngage in such busi- 
ness. Should this country ever be 
given over to the revolution as advo- 
eated by the Reds, it is the women who 
will suffer. We wager that the women 
of Poland, or some of the other States 
of Europe who have passed through 
the horrors of a hostile invasion and 
occupation, are not advocating the abol- 
ishment of the Army of their country. 
We predict that if war were to come 
and this country were to be in danger 
of invasion that the women who are 
loudest today in their demands for the 
abolishment of the Army and Navy 
would be as loud in their demand for 
protection. 


N. C. 0. Demotions 

UCH talk is going the ro 

the effect that non 

sioned officers who suff; 
motion on the last day of Ma 
reason of the failure of the inc: 
percentage bill, will take the 
charge from the service at t] 
opportunity. 

Noncommissioned officers ar 
cerely advised to think twic 
taking this action. The measur 
no means dead. In the hands of 
sponsor of the type of Mr. MeKenzik 
who is fully convinced of the merit 
the case, its enactmerit into law 
mated to be only a matter of tim: 
bill will be brought up again mn 
gress and the experiences of thx 
will be guarded against. 

Noncommissioned officers sh: 
throw away their previous ser 
account of this forced demotio 
eancies will occur in the various ¢ 
which will be available to thos 
have been demoted and they 
doubtedly be given preferenc 
places throughout the service. \\ 
the bill does go through next year | 
will be many places for those who sta! 
by the old ship. 

This is just one of the disappoint 
ments of life and must be accepted 
such. The Army will survive 
finally come out on top. The se! 
much indebted to Mr. McKenzie for t 
tireless efforts that he has devoted t 
this measure. He has fought against 
odds all the way through the cours 
that the matter has taken. He has ha 
to overcome the prejudice of a g 
politicians who are hostile to th 
but the most of whom, fortunat 
not be numbered among the u 
ship of the next House. Th« 
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ork on the measure was thor- 
ind complete. The necessary 
ere present on the floor of the 
H on the evening of March 3 to 
his bill into a law and only the 
of the Speaker pro tem was 
iry. Had Mr. McKenzie been 
zed, the measure could have 
assed in five minutes. 
Many members of the House are fa- 
with the procedure that was 
on this oceasion, and resent what 
was done in the way of parliamentary 
procedure to prevent them from regis- 
ng their approval of the bill. And 
this redounds in favor of the 
gislation when it comes up again for 
sideration at the next session of 
Congress, when it is practically certain 
ivorable consideration. 
[he noncommissioned officer will 
me into his own and the time is not 
distant. 


@ 
Rubber 


HROUGH her plantations on 
the Malay peninsula and Cey- 
lon, England controls the rub- 
er supply of the world. Through the 
ibber commission recently brought in- 
being, this control seems in a fair 
vay to be developing into a real 
poly of this essential product. 
by the curtailment of production, as 
s said to be planned, the price is to be 
‘ept up to the point where it will yield 
handsome profit to the British 
planters and ineidentally to the govern- 
ent in the way of taxes, ete. 
Who is to be the under dog in this 
mbitious scheme? One has not to look 
see. The United States is by far 
‘he greatest user of rubber of any 
ountry in the world. Billions of dol- 
lars are today invested in plants de- 





signed to manufacture rubber tires for 
the upkeep of the 11,500,000 automo 
biles in the country and the number is 
growing by leaps and bounds. All of 
this depends upon a regular and sure 
supply of raw rubber to the enormous 
figure of 600,000,000 pounds annually. 
Without it the plants cannot run. In 
addition, more than 20,000 other rubber 
articles are manufactured in the 
United States. It is said that the total 
in a year or two will mount up to more 
than a half-billion dollars annually. 

Where is the raw material to come 
from? Great Britain has it and is 
willing to sell it—at her own price. 
Under the law of supply and demand 
she may, by controlling production, fix 
this price at what she pleases. What 
ic the answer? First and foremost, 
America must look to the development 
of a rubber supply from plantations on 
her own territory and controlled by her 
own people. And that is eight years 
away from the time the trees are set in 
the earth. Rubber is produced in that 
belt of country 10 degrees north and 
south of the equator, where the hu 
midity is just right and where the rain 
fall of 75 inches is sufficient to wate: 
the plant properly. 

Of land the United States has tens of 
thousands of acres that are suitable and 
entirely available. All that is needed 
is the capital and the will to go about 
the task, as the far-seeing British did a 
number of years ago when Sir Henry 
Wickham smuggled the original seeds 
of the hevea trees out of Brazil. 

All of the talk about expedients, us: 
of old scrap rubber again, larger im 
portations from South America, discov- 
ery of substitutes, ete., is beside the 
question. It is merely delaying the day 
when America will have a sure rubber 
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supply of her own, as she must have if 
she is to remain in the rubber produc- 
tion game. 
® 
Trees 

UPPOSE that twenty years ago 
the Army had planted nut- 
i gs 3) bearing trees in available loca- 
tions in the Army posts throughout the 
country. Today these trees would be 
producing thousands of bushels of nuts, 
and based on the estimate of values 
fixed by the American Tree Association, 
the trees themselves would have an in- 
trinsic value of millions of dollars. 

In the Army posts there are thon- 
sands and thousands of sites available 
and suitable for the planting of trees, 
and in the process we may as well plant 
trees that will render some service, in 
addition to shade and beauty. 

There is a great wave of tree plant- 
ing that has been sweeping over the 
country in the past few years. Much 
of the interest in this work has been 
generated through the efforts of Mr. 
Chas. Lathrop Pack, president of the 
American Tree Association. Veterans’ 
associations are planting memorial 
trees everywhere. Rotary, Kiwanis, 
and other business men’s clubs are 
making tree-planting drives throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. The 
movement is spreading in all directions. 

The Army has always been to the 
forefront in every movement that is for 
the benefit of the nation and cannot 
lag behind in this great one. 

In pointing out ways and means for 
accomplishing results it may be stated 
that nearly every State maintains a 
department of agriculture which has at 
its disposal one or more sources from 
which young trees may be obtained in 


reasonable numbers. By gett 
touch with the authorities at t! 
Capital it may be possible to s 
goodly number of trees suit 
planting. Again, there are la) 
mercial nurseries in every St 
have trees for sale at most r« 
prices. The post exchange 
may well vote the comparativ« 
sum necessary for the purch: 
nally, the woodlands themse! 
supply any number of seedli 
transplanting in our military | 
The American Tree Associat 
organization devoted to the int: 


tree planting in the United States 


Membership may be gained in « 
way—by planting a tree. Th 
initiation fee, no dues and no 
ments. Members receive a certif 
of membership and periodical | 
from the association. 

Plant a tree and become a : 
While you are about it, plant 
tree. The generation that foll 
will honor you for it. 


® 


Communist Activities 


NFORMATION has com: 

Department of Justic: 

effect that the ‘‘Wor'l 
Party of America’’ has d 
undertake the organization 0! 
ciety or association, the membershi 
which is to inelude all exsold 
sailors. 

It is well known that the lea 
organizers of this so-called ‘‘ \\ 
Party’’ are radicals and t! 
operations are under the dir 
the Communist Party, which 
directed from Moscow. It 
that when the proposed organ 








Ly 


it is the plan to extend the 
ns to the soldiers of the Regu- 


it is not expected that these 
will get very far with their 
is just as well that the Army 
iard and prepared for their ac- 
should anything be attempted. 


\meriean Legion and the Vet- 
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erans of Foreign Wars furnish all the 
organization that is required for the 
ex-service man. Their operations are 
open and above board; they have the 
interests of the nation at heart. There 
is no need for any other organization 
of the exservice men, and any that is 
attempted or proposed should be looked 
upon with suspicion. 
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Master Sergeant Sloan Retires 

After 30 years of honorable service 
in the Army, Master Sergt. James 
Sloan, Service Co., 38th Infantry, has 
been placed on the retired list. The 
troops of the regiment stationed at 
Fort Douglas, Utah, turned out for a 
review in his honor. Sergeant Sloan 
first enlisted in the 16th Infantry in 
1896, was with that gallant regiment 
through the Santiago campaign and 
the subsequent campaigns of the regi- 
ment in the Philippine Islands. He 
has also served in a number of Infantry 
regiments including the 14th, 11th, 
30th, 30th, 58th, and 38th. During 
the war he served as an officer in the 
64th and the 363d Regiments. On his 
return to this country from France he 
was discharged in October, 1919, and 
immediately enlisted and was ap- 
pointed a master sergeant, in which 
grade he has since served. He was 
wounded twice at Santiago and was 
awarded the D. 8. C. for heroic conduct 
at San Juan Hill. The best wishes of 
the officers and men of the regiment go 
with Sergeant Sloan to his well-earned 
retirement. 
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Inspection Disclosures should be facing a rather per; 
EPORTS coming in from the an- situation. This situation, how: 
R nual armory inspections indicate ™* discouraging the State aut! 
that where unsatisfactory conditions for on all sides they are making « 
exist one or more of the following °"dinary efforts to offset the | 
features appear: to members leaving the servic: 

a. Anti-typhoid inoculations and ETS status. In many States t! 
smallpox vaccinations have ‘not has been offset and additional membe: 
been attended to. ship has been secured to fill th: 

Target practice records are not for the approaching encampme 
well kept. om. 

. Qualification on rifle practice not _ There is no question but that spring 
high enough. is an excellent time of the year 

. Company council books not bal- which to enroll desirable men 
anced and audited at least once the long ‘‘hibernation’’ of winter 
every three months by the fied Young man’s fancy naturally turns t 
officer. active pursuits—and the local Na 
Noncommissioned officers lack self- tional Guard company is right there 1 
confidence in giving commands provide him with an outlet for his s 
and are too often unfamiliar Plus energy. This service has cert 
with their duties. definite advantages to present and 
Too much absenteeism. they are presented in an attractiv 
® manner the recruiting battle is won 

An interesting point has been raised 

in this connection. As a traini 
agency the National Guard might w 
consider that it will accomplish 
mission if it takes over for three years 
of training an annual draft of some 
thousands of young Americans, | 

the other hand if new men are not t 





Recruiting 

HEN the recent history of the 

National Guard is considered it 
is not surprising that the recruiting 
crisis should be especially acute at this 
time. During the fiscal year 1920 the 
National Guard increased by 51,000 
men. These enlistments have been ex- seeyred without undue trouble : 
piring for the past few months and pense, the question arises as to 
will continue to expire at a lively rate jt is desirable to work for reenlisim 
for the remainder of this fiscal year. This point has recently been « 
It is, therefore, only natural that Na-_ in a letter issued from the N: 
tional Guard organization commanders State Headquarters. It was an 
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e experiment of encouraging re- 
ents was being undertaken in 
giment, the exper.ment to be 
d by a special appropriation and 
tinue for a Apparently 
ea is to make the service so at- 


year. 


that men will not only clamor 
n but will never leave of their 

iccord onee they are enrolled. 
‘his sounds like an expensive ven- 
ind without being too pessimistic 
some doubt may be expressed as to its 
It has been found 
that young men from 18 to 21 or 22 


es of success. 


resent the most eligible material for 


a. 


mal Guard recruiters to work on. 


|e 
, 


young fellow grows older the 
vreat attraction of matrimony looms 
in front of him—and the National 


(ruara 


thereupon loses a member. 


@ 
A Bit of Militia Bureau History 


| a recent address given to a confer- 

ence of the officers on duty in the 
Militia Bureau, Mr. W. A. Saunders, 
Chief Clerk, touched upon the Bu- 
reau’s history in a very interesting 
manner. It is not generally known 
that, as stated by Mr. Saunders, “‘ prior 
to 1903, there was no central office in 
the War Department charged with the 
specific duty of administering the af- 
fairs of the Militia or National Guard. 
Correspondence reaching the War De- 
partment on this subject was conse- 
quently seattered throughout the vari- 
ous bureaus.”’ 


With the passage of the act of Jan- 


lary 21, 1903, known as the ‘‘Dick 
7 Bill” the Organized Militia was given 
F for the first time a definite federal 
j status and under this same law a sec- 
. tion was ereated in the Miscellaneous 
ae Division of The Adjutant General’s 
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Office to look after Militia affairs. This 
section was composed of three or four 
clerks and officer, Maj. James 
Parker, Cavalry, now Brigadier Gen 
eral on the retired list. 


one 


General Parker 
may, therefore, be considered the first 
Chief of the Division of Militia Affairs. 

This section continued to function as 
a part of The Adjutant General’s Of- 
fice until just before the passage of the 
Act of May 27, 1908, amending the 
law of January 21, 1903. This amend 
ing law provided for the further ad 
vancement of Militia 
and also for the expansion of the Divi 
sion of Militia Affairs in the office of 
the Secretary of War. 
14, 1908, Col. Weaver, 
Coast Artillery Corps, was detailed as 
Chief of the Division. 

In July 1910, the Chief of the Divi 
sion of Militia Affairs was placed di 
rectly under the Chief of Staff where 
it remained until made a Bureau of 
War Department by the National De 
fense Act of June 3, 1916. Therefore, 
**Militia Bureau’? may 
be said to be only as old as the Na 
tional Defense Act itself. 

In the matter of public funds dis 
bursed on the National Guard, Mr. 
Saunders brought out 
facts : 

For the 80 years spanning the period 
1808 to 1887 the federal government 
appropriated $200,000 annually. For 
the next 13 years or until June 6, 1900, 
the annual appropriation was $400,- 
000. From that time on the National 
Guard moved dollar 


the Organized 


On February 
Erasmus M. 


the designation 


the following 


into the million 


class and has steadily mounted from a 
single million annually appropriated 
during the years 1900 to 1906, to the 
$29,814,000 appropriation required to 
meet the federal obligation toward the 
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National Guard for the fiseal year 


1924. In the judgment of those best 
qualified to know there is no doubt that 
the National Guard has in the past 
justified the federal funds expended 
upon it and will continue to justify 
this expenditure. 


@ 


Echoes From the Wisconsin 
Bombing 


ORTUNATELY for the state and 
F people of Wisconsin, the, bill for 
abolishment of the state’s National 
Guard which passed the House was 
doomed to defeat by the Senate. But 
for the intelligence of the latter branch 
of the state legislature on this issue, 
Wisconsin would be headed straight 
into a Fascisti uprising. * * * 

Inasmuch as the condition would be 
a state, not a national condition, as it 
was in Italy, our federal government 
could, of course, intervene and adjust 
matters. But that would be only after 
a distressing and costly experience. All 
these various dangers—anarchy, social 
collapse, rise of a state Fascisti and 
federal interference with forece—will be 
avoided by defeat of the House effort 
to destroy the Wisconsin National 
Guard.—Chicago Tribune. 

Those Wisconsin statesmen who 
wanted to abolish the National Guard 
have failed as far as the present legis- 
lative season is concerned and one 
turns from that act in the legislative 
vaudeville to South Carolina, where 
another set of performers is trying to 
abolish billiards. * * *—Detroit 
Free Press. 

Opponents of our National Guard 
have incorrectly stated that the cost to 
the State of Wisconsin exceeds $1,000,- 
000 per year. As a matter of fact, the 
cost in any one year has never exceeded 
the amount appropriated’ by the legis- 
lature $600,000. 

This sum, when pro-rated among the 
2,600,000 people of this State, amounts 
to but 23 cents per person—cheap na- 


Department 


tional insurance. In addition 
budget provided by the State 

maintenance of the National « 
the Federal Government pro, 
larger fund to be expended wit 
State for National Guard pur; 

All publie animals, forage, ; 
of stable helpers are furnished 
Federal Government, leaving 
rent as the only additional exp 
the State for maintaining mow 
ganizations. 

The total Federal expendit 
military purposes in Wiscons 
reached the sum of $860,000 p. 
in cash, in addition to furnis! 
uniforms, arms, and equipme! 
abolish the Wisconsin Nationa! 
would therefore mean that suc 


( 


provided in the National b 


would not be expended in Wis 

An analysis of the relative 
training in the National Gua: 
the Regular Army, reveals t! 
that twelve (12) men can be t 
in the National Guard for t! 
amount that is required for th 


ing of one (1) man in the hk 


Army. 


The direct financial requirements 


for each of the next two years 
under consideration by the L 


ni 


ture) is $600,000. Failure to app: 


priate this sum will result 

wasteful abandonment of v: 
property in many communiti 
tearing down of years of const 
work by devoted veteran Gua: 
the wrecking of the splendid 
de corps, and the branding 

State as a slacker. It will w 
the charge that we are trying | 
our proper burden to the o! 
states. Is this the Wisconsin s| 
Wisconsin National Guard Ass 
Bulletin. 

A second effort to destroy | 
consin National Guard was n 
the Assembly at Madison on 
20 when that body ordered t! 
reading of the Polakowski bi 
ing out of the present law a! 
sions for armories, and provid 


SUrik- 
provl- 


g that 
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armories shall be conveyed by 
“tate to the municipalities in 
they are located, to be used 
municipalities for school or 
vie purposes as may be deter- 
by common council. 
test vote showed 44 in favor of 
ll! and 21 against, 35 being ab- 
It is not believed the bill will 
the Senate. 


26th Division Appointments 
OVERNOR Cox, of Massachusetts, 
G Edward L. 
Log formerly commander of the 
‘Ist Infantry Brigade, Mass. N. G. to 
command the 26th Division, and Col. 
Thos. F. Foley, commanding 101st In- 
7 fantry and Col. Alfred F. Foote, In- 
, General’s Department and 
Commissioner of Public Safety 
» command the two Infantry brig- 
of the division. The federal 
In recognition of these officers has yet 
to be accomplished. 

Three of the four Infantry regi- 
ments pertaining to the 26th Division 
have been completed, but under a re- 
‘ently adopted scheme of geograph- 
the ical distribution a number of com- 
panies will be transferred from the 
three recognized regiments the 101st, 
104th and 181st, into the 182d Infan- 
try, thereby giving that regiment a 
good start toward its federal recog- 
; nition. Under the new plan of dis- 
i tribution each regiment has been as- 
{ signed a section of territory that does 
not overlap the section of any other 

Infantry regiment. 


as designated Gen. 


spector 


state 


ades 
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al Brickbats and Bouquets 

thit | im Commanding Officer of Com- 
strik- pany K, 161st Infantry, Washing- 
aa ‘on National Guard, has caught the 
r that 


point that it pays to extend credit 
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where credit is due. This captain is 
also handy with a reminder of delin- 
quency when such reminder is needed. 
The following notices are habitually 
sent out from the headquarters of Com- 
pany K: 
Tue Brick Bar 

were absent from drill on 
i .......Without excuse. For every 
unexcused absence you lose pay. 

You are directed to report for drill 
next Wednesday night, and show rea 
sons for your absence. 

Failure to comply with this order 
makes you subject to penalties under 
61st article of war. 


You 


THe Bouquet 

You were neither absent nor tardy 
during the month of , 192 
By being present every night you make 
the work more interesting for yourself 
as well as for the officers. It is im- 
possible to give profitable instruction 
when the men are not all present all 
the time. 

I wish to thank you for the interest 
you have shown by attending regularly 
and hope it will be continued. 

Gro. H. Gannon, 
Capt. 161st Infantry. 


® 


New York National Guard Re- 
cruiting Campaign 

ITH prizes totaling $1,000 and 

ranging from a first prize of 
$200 to a sixth prize of $25, with forty 
lesser rewards of $10 each for con- 
testants, the New York National 
Guard authorities have launched a re- 
eruiting campaign to cover the period 
March 31-June 15, 1923. 

The Office of the Adjutant General 
of New York was one of the first to 
eall attention to the fallacy of the 
**get-them-quick’’ method of main- 
taining National Guard units at the 
required strength, and the Adjutant 
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General has wisely been urging or- man and the prospective reeru 
ganization commanders throughout C¢onsummates the deal. And 
that contact is accomplished 
proper spirit, with a strong 
for the service—the effect is 
w saeghe A recruiting officer has one . 
new men into the organization and to solve—if he is recruiting wi 
to avoid the necessity of spasmodic It is this: ‘‘How can I inter 
and demoralizing recruiting efforts. Doe in the service?’’ Theret 
diversity in an organization’s ; 
ti ae , ith plays an important part wher 
re done away wi . 54s m1 
a oe oe oe ering recruiting. Too many 
the necessity of recruiting drives by earry all their ‘“‘eggs in one 
adopting the monthly budget system. with the resultant loss of eff 
The organizations thus maintained time. ; 

will not be inconvenienced in any way. With the idea presented, -“ 
ing the prospect with a view 
ing a responsive interest in the Gu 
the method of proportioning 
will constitute additional material to ecruiting needs of organizatio 


the State to rely on the monthly 
‘‘budget’’ system of securing recruits 
in order to insure a steady flow of 


Many of the New York organiza 


by the recruiting drive referred to. 
The new members obtained thereby 


inerease the organization’s strength months or a ‘‘ Budget Systen 
beyond the bare maintenance level, Speak, comes to the front wit! 

and the companies will consequently foreeful appeal. Under this 

: * the recruiting officer may list the d 

be able to go to the summer encamp-  girahle of his eommunity and wit! 
ment with a comfortable percentage one or two required enlistment 
over the minimum attendance re- given month have ample tin 
quired in order to qualify the officers lect his recruit, give some thi 

for pay. the prospect and his relation 


ey a ne eee ae service and undoubtedly |» 
6 € s Ss s or lree . . 
; —_ © ©¢ prepared to enlist his man 


months, organization commanders will To some this method is too 
have ample opportunity to choose the regular, so to speak, but in 
best material from the men presented the morale and work of the organizi 
for their inspection by the recruiters. tion will bear fruit under this systen 
The monthly budget system, by the and at no time will it be in a precar 
. , ge ‘ ous condition because of an unusua 
way, has been received with a good oyodus of men under an ETS status 
deal of favor following its adoption Again, this system does not requir 
by New York. An evidence of this the officer charged with recruiting ! 
may be found in the following extract %¢Tifice any great amount of time a! 
from an editorial appearing in The “™Y One period, nor does it _ 7 
Sound-Of,, the Florida National Guard *@veuth-hour push to have the 
Ze, _— ; ’ ganization ready for camp without its 
periodical : having a ‘‘choice’’ in the selection of 
‘*How shall we get them?’’ That is personnel. 
the question. Here we have a subject ® 
that never fails to draw a barrage of Abstract of Militia Bureau Circu- 
conflicting opinions and ideas; and 
one that always makes a wonderful lar Letters 
showing on paper and in theory. C. L. No. 24, March 8, 1923— Applies 
However, one point prevails—it is the to payment of $240 additiona! annua 
personal contact between the Guards- compensation for organizat con 








rcu- 
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rs and defines an ‘‘organiza- 


No. 25, March 17, 1923—Indi- 
4 that provisions of C. L. No. 18, 
y iry 1, 1923, apply to prepara- 
r armory drill pay rolls. 
No. 26, March 19, 1923—Pub- 
5 decision on claim of captain 
inding Ist Coast Defense Com- 
mand, Massachusetts National Guard, 
to $240 additional compensation. 
©. L. No. 27, Mareh 27, 1923—Cov- 
ers requisitions for Air Service ma- 


©. L. No, 28, March 28, 1923—Deals 
with arm racks for rifles and pistols. 

C. L. No. 29, March 29, 1923—Pub- 
lishes decision of Comptroller General 
re rental allowances for officers and 
varrant officers. This letter is too long 
to quote in full but, in brief, the 
Comptroller interprets the Act of 
Congress approved March 4, 1923, to 
make no provision for the payment 
of rental allowances to National 
(juard officers attending camps of in- 
struction who are without depend- 
ents. It is also held that this act does 
not validate the payment of the rental 
allowance to officers attending mili- 
tary service schools, whether with or 

ithout dependents, in case they oc- 
upied publie quarters at the school 
regardless of the fact that there were 
uo publie quarters available for their 
dependents, nor does the act author- 
ize payment of the rental allowance 
in the future in any case where the 
officer aeeepts and occupies quarters 
for himself in the school. 

C. L. No. 30, Mareh 30, 1923— 
Quotes the following section of the 
Act approved March 4, 1923: 

‘That payments heretofore made to 
captains and lieutenants belonging to 
organizations of the National Guard 
for drills provided for in section 109, 
National Defense Act, at which at 
least 50 per centum of the commis- 
Sioned strength and 60 per centum or 
more of the enlisted strength, but not 
less than 60 per centum of the re- 
quired recognition strength attended 


and participated for the required time 
be and the same are hereby, validated ; 
and such officers, who have heretofore 
participated in drills held under the 
conditions prescribed in this section 
and who have not been paid therefor, 
shall be paid in accordance with the 
provisions of this section.’’ 

Circular letter further stipulates 
that the provisions of Militia Bureau 
C. L. No. 18, 1922, will govern to in- 
elude March 3, 1923. On and after 
March 4, 1923, Militia Bureau C. L 
No. 16, 1923, and Changes No. 3, N. 
G. R., dated March 22, 1923, will be 
effective. 

C. L. No. 31, March 31, 1923—Pub 
lishes the Comptroller’s decision to 
the effect that the appropriation for 
general expenses, equipment and in 
struction National Guard, 1923, is not 
available for the purchase of land to 
be used for target ranges for the Na 
tional Guard. 

C. L. No. 32, April 2,.1923—Pro 
vides for armory drill payments to 
officers extended temporary federal 
recognition prior to December 15, 
1922. 

C. L. No. 33, April 4, 1923—Accom 
panies the issue of tables showing the 
recognition, maintenance, peace and 
war strengths of the various units pro 
vided for in the National Guard serv 
ice. 


oN 
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North Carolina Pays Its National 
Guard 


HE General Assembly of North 

Carolina has appropriated a sum 
of money to supplement the federal 
pay of the State’s National Guards- 
men. Beginning next July 1, each 
enlisted man will be paid 50 cents 
for each armory drill attended 
throughout the year up to a max- 
imum of sixty. Captains command- 
ing companies will receive $200 an- 
nually instead of the $100 heretofore 
paid; each lieutenant will have his 


an 


annual stipend increased from $50 to 
$100 and each supply sergeant will 
also draw $100 instead of $50 annu- 
ally. 

The bill was passed by both Houses 
without a dissenting vote, and this 
evidence of appreciation on the part 
of the citizens of the State will un- 
doubtedly add greatly to the morale 
of the North Carolina National Guard 
units. 


® 
Inspection Days 


Inspection day rolled round at last, 
We thought that we were ready 
With every record in its place, 
The men well trained and steady. 


OH 
asked, 
““Where is your target record?’’ 
The ‘‘Sarge’’ looked blue, the Captain 

gasped, 
**We shot, but made no record.’’ 


But, MY GOSH! the Colonel 


He next looked over Q. M. stores, 
The Ordnance list as well. 

He checked us short a hundred shirts. 
Oh Gee! All shot to hell. 


And then at night the men turned out, 
All shining, spick and span. 

We figured, ‘‘ Here’s a knock-out sure, 
They’re ready to a man.’’ 


The Colonel started down the line 
And stopped in front of Bosser. 
**What is the number of your gun?’’ 

**Colonel, I don’t know, sir.’’ 
—Ga. N. G. Bulletin. 


® 
California Clippings 


HE San Franciseo Chronicle is en- 


titled to the gratitude of those in- 
terested in the development of a 
strong National Guard, for that jour- 


nal has recently been carrying some 
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very forcible editorials on th 
ject that should go far towa: 
vineing the people of that Stat 
risk they run in voting for 1 
National Guard appropriations 

Taking as his text the « 
soundness of the National LD 
Act the editor of the Chronicl 

This act centers reliance for na 
defense on a volunteer citizen army 
Obviously the basic requirements fo 
such an army is an upstanding man 
hood. Since development of 
manhood is the prerogative 
people themselves, the Federal Goy 
ernment can adequately provid 
the common defense only wi 
whole-hearted cooperation of all t 
people. 

Even the least discerning a: 
us will concede that the attitud 
the individual citizen toward the Na 
tion is a vital factor in nati! 
strength. Secretary Weeks 
points out that in a crisis, such a 
isted during the World War, not 
surpasses the self-sacrificing devo 
to country evidenced by our 
ship. In times of peace, howeve! 
turbing facts with which we all a 
familiar clearly indicate that, lac 
a crisis, the average man is not keenly 
interested in nativnal welfare. 


Other Chronicle editorials hay 
lined the present scheme providing 
for our national defense and the point 
has been clearly brought out that wit! 
the Regular Army reduced far ! 
the size originally contemplated when 
the National Defense Act became law, 
the position of the National Guard is 
correspondingly increased in import. 
ance. 

These editorials have stressed the 


@10\ 


point dwelt upon recently by the 
Governor of Wisconsin in his message 


to the legislature, i. e., “‘ National 
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training has nothing whatever 
vith the causes of war.’’ 


training, however, ‘‘does in- 
s] . feeling of the necessity of pre- 
for national defense * * 
ry training is much more than 
ation for war. It is prepara- 
i x peace. Records of the draft 
s| that fully one-half of our men 
litary age are subnormal to a 
which unfits them for any serv- 
war, and such men are unfitted 
eace. Aside from the war of 
ims, the nations are engaged in a 
tremendous industrial struggle which 
daily grows more severe as density of 
populations increases. In that strug- 
gle the fittest will survive and the 
weakest go to the wall. 

In respect to the National Guard 
the States have a distinct duty to per- 
form and any State which reneges 
simply disgraces itself.’’ 

® 

Rhode Island Recruiting 

lik Coast Artillery company, 

Khode Island National Guard, 

ioned at Westerly has recently 

n very active in its recruiting. Pa- 

addresses and editorial talks 
ave been delivered to the various so 
‘ial and commercial clubs in the city 
and displays on an extensive scale 
ave been made in store windows, il- 
ustrating in an attractive way the ac- 
tivities of the National Guard. Con- 
siderable interest has been aroused 
and this is expected to produce a 

steady flow of recruits. 

® 
A Correction 

be the April issue of the JOURNAL a 
statement was made that the bill 
passed on Mareh 3, 1923, provided that 
ompany officers could qualify for 
armory drill compensation provided 


at least 60 per cent of their unit’s 
recognition enlisted strength attends 
the drill, even though the unit may 
have fallen below that recognition 
strength. This was anerror. The law 
validates payments of armory drill 
compensation made in the past under 
the conditions cited but the Comptrol 
ler holds that such payments cannot 
legally be made in the future. In 
order for the officers to qualify for 
armory drill pay their unit must en- 
roll at least the enlisted strength re 
quired for federal recognition. 
© 
Property 

N a recent issue The Sound Off, the 
I cenciat Florida National Guard or- 
gan, carries an editorial that proves 
the editor to be a practical National 
Guardsman. Commenting upon the 
fact that practically every National 
Guard service journal and bulletin 
finds it necessary to exhort their 
readers to pay more attention to the 
subject of property accountability, 
the editorial referred to continues: 

Somebody is eccountable and re- 
sponsible for every piece of govern 
ment property. Somewhere a signa 
ture is held for each article. This is 
true from the Quartermaster General’s 
office all the way down to the initial 
of the ‘‘buck’’ private upon the 637 
QMC in the company files. And, upon 
demand, it must all be produced or 
an accounting made for it. It is this 
accounting which proves to be the 
‘fly in the ointment,’’ because officers 
who must make it do not comply with 
regulations. 


The editor of this department holds 
with the writer of the above-men- 
tioned editorial that the question of 
property is an unnecessary bugaboo 
in the National Guard. The Militia 
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Bureau is continually striving to sim- 
plify the system of property account- 
ability, the ideal being to establish a 
system of as much simplicity as is 
consistent with reasonable accuracy. 
The Bureau is now engaged in an 
investigation of different systems that 
have sprung up locally in a number 
of States and it is believed that still 
further improvements along the line 
of simplicity may be expected for the 
future. 

No system, however, can afford to 
dispense with accuracy and a faithful 
performance of duty on the part of 
the company commander. It appears 
that the majority of break-downs in 
the present system occur at that point 
where the commanding officer of the 
company passes government property 
on to the enlisted personnel for use. 
As stated by the editor of The Sound- 
Off, ‘‘It is at this juncture that trouble 
seems to lurk, and it should not be so. 
A majority of property troubles come 
from the failure of organization com- 
manders to see that Form 637-QMC is 
properly accomplished, thereby plac- 
ing local accountability upon the en- 
listed personnel, and failure to cover 
immediately through the medium of 
surveys or statements of charges any 
shortages discovered.’’ 


® 


Things Have Changed for the 
Better 


HE following quotation taken 

from the report of the Adjutant 
General of California for the period 
1910-14 embodies a criticism that 
might well have been made of many 
Regular Army instructors on Na- 
tional Guard duty during the prewar 
days: 


Guard 


Department 


The greatest mistake of t} 
cials of the War Department ; 
the inspector-instructors that a: 
cerned with the success of the Ng 
tional Guard, is that they seem ‘o a 
sume that there is no difficulty 
securing enlistments, that al! th 
have to do is to lay out work and have 
the guardsmen proficient therein 
doing a lot of additional militar 
work, when as a matter of fact th 
keeping up of an organization 
War Department is one of the ver 
hardest problems that confronts off 
cers of the National Guard. The Wa; 
Department or the instructors appa: 
ently do not once pause to consid 
that without enlistments we can hay 
no Guard, and that by piling the wor 
too heavily on the unpaid guardsma: 
he is liable to drop out of the militia 
They entirely overlook the problem 
the necessity of getting enlistments 
else the National Guard would s 
be so depleted that there would | 
none to listen to the instructors or | 
carry or wear the equipment fu 
nished by the War Department 

Times have changed, however, a 
with the One-Army idea so wel! su 
ported throughout the countr) 
exceedingly rare that the present day 
Regular Army instructor follows t! 
policy that inspires such criticis! 
Still it is not a bad point to reflect 
upon even now, 
National Guard company command 
has to play as a recruiting agent 


for the role t! 


a very taking one and his dif 

in this respect are entitled to all th 
assistance the Regular Army instru 
tor can render. 


® 


Indiana Training Center 


TRAINING center is in 
A of establishment for the 7 


fantry Brigade of the Indiana ° 


Guard at Frankfort, Ind. 
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than 200 acres are included in 
oject, and it is intended to ex- 
the area as funds become avail- 
' r the purpose. The armory at 
F fort is to be used as a part of 
the ostablishment as a lecture and con- 
erence room, where all the parapher- 
for map problems, map maneu- 
nd sand table instruction may be 
ted. A target range of 20 tar- 
vets has been constructed, with firing 
ts back to 1,000 yards and capable 
ng extended to 1,500 yards for 
ring exercises. The 76th Bri- 
has enrolled practically 100 per 
ent of the officers in this season’s cor- 
respondenee courses, and the records 
dicate a great amount of work has 
been accomplished. All of this work 
s being econdueted by Maj. Albert T. 
‘ich, who is the Army Instructor on 
duty with the Indiana National Guard, 
and he has been given the hearty sup- 
of Gen. Harry B. Smith, the ad- 

t general of the State. 


® 
Officers’ Dance 


HE officers of the Infantry and 

Medical Corps stationed at the 
Detroit Armory and consisting of the 
ficers of the 125th Infantry, 32d Di- 
vision, Special Troops, and the 107th 
Medical Regiment, gave their annual 
dance at the Armory on Thursday 
night, April 5. 

The armory was beautifully deco- 
rated and was transformed into a beau- 
Tents 
were pitched against a background of 


tiful camp for the oceasion. 


blue draperies with colonades in be- 
‘ween. Eaeh eolonade was surmounted 

uachine gun and stacks of arms 
oke up the intervals. A solid eanopy 
1 flags overhead hung from a battle- 
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ship turret and made a colorful ceiling. 

Punch and refreshments were served 
during the evening to the guests. The 
old Army custom of dancing the Paul 
Jones once or twice during the evening 
was carried out. 

In the receiving line were Col. John 
S. Bersey, Adjutant General of Michi 
gan; Col. and Mrs. Guy M. Wilson, 
125th Infantry; Lieut. Col. and Mrs 
Milton L. Hinkley, 125th Infantry; 
Maj. and Mrs. Max Rudolph Baetcke, 
125th Infantry; and Capt. and Mrs 
Myles D. Savelle, Regular Army In 
structor. 

This is a revival of the custom of an 
annual military ball given by the offi 
cers of the Infantry which was a fea- 
ture of Detroit social life. There were 
so many guests that to enumerate them 
would be impossible, but among them 
were the Canadian officers from 
Windsor and Walkerville, officers of 
the Air Service from Selfridge Field, 
officers of the 2d Infantry from Fort 
Wayne, officers of the 106th Cavalry, 
the 182d Field Artillery, and promi 
nent officers of the Reserve Corps 


® 


Ohio National Guard Association 
Activities 

HE following is the text of a mem 

orandum recently sent out to all 
organization commanders: 


The following is a summary of action 
taken by the Executive Committee, 
Ohio National Guard Association, at a 
meeting held in Columbus, Mareh 4, 
1923: 

The meeting was called by the presi 
dent to diseuss and begin the carrying 
out of the provisions of Colonel White's 
motion which was passed at the last 
annual meeting of the association. 

The motion of Colonel White was, in 
substance, that the Executive Com 
mittee formulate plans whereby the 
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people of Ohio be educated as to the ship of the Army, National Gu: 
purpose of the National Guard and its Reserve. 
relation to the national defense through Ask the Reserve officers to m 
the Chamber of Commerce and the of your armories and take part 
various civic, businéss, and fraternal qpilis and schools; show them + 
societies of the State, with ® a to are palying the game with then 
ae of the Ohio Several outfits have suecessfu 
The president was authorized to ap- Met military eee, anaes ane F 
point a committee to prepare data to be ing and sangingnak deed the peopl 
used by speakers in addressing lunch- COMMU 08 well as the organ 
eon clubs and other civic bodies Presenting them. : 
throughout the State with the idea to Company reunions may be he 
educate civilians as to the National De- ‘terest some of the past members 
fense Act, organization and mainte. ©O™pany. One company in a 
nance, and certain mistakes of the late 'W" got out 110 ex-members, 1 
war, due to ignorance of the public in '™ @g¢ from 21 to 65 years. Thes 
general as to what our military policy divided into groups according 
i and each group was drilled in t! 
The proposed plan of organizing nal of Arms and close-order movi 
speakers’ bureaus is by districts and his eae Weg held on a a 
subdistricts, as already orgazized by drill night of the company. oor was 
the Adjutant General’s office for tac- served and much was accomplished 


; “er - - the way of boosting the outfit. 
tical purposes. Additional information . : | 

. The committee believes that by di 
will be furnished later. In the mean- 


time all organizations are urged to “°° of ~o a — 
clean up and pep up, get only high- a ae oe 
grade men into the outfits, make your plished. In the meamune — 
drill night an attraction, not a bore; in- saguageniens toward completing th _ 
vite groups of business and profes- ‘"& Program. The committee als 
sional men and other good citizens to licits suggestions from amyone in tx 
visit the armories. way of bringing the National 6 rad 
As much as possible keep in touch and the people closer together, whiel 
with the parents of your men. will mean a bigger and better Nationa 
Get your outfit in good condition and Guard for Ohio, and one that we maj 
show them in public as often as con all be proud of. 
venient. RosBert Havupricnu, 
Newspapers will gladly give you Colonel, 166th Inf., President; 
space for good news items. These C. F. BLuem, 
should be available at least once a week. Colonel, 135th F. A.:; 
This is a desirable asset to any organi- J. 8. SHeruer, 
zation. Lieut. Col., Q. M. C., Secretar 
See to it that your chamber of com F. O. VALENTINE, 
merce has a live military committee Lieut. Col., 147th Inf; 
who understand our game. No cham- 
ber of commerce is complete without a W. A. MaAnLEn, , 
military committee. Lieut. Col., 148th In/.; 
In communities where there are offi- J. J. JOHNSTON, 
cers of the several components of the Major, 170th Ca 
Army, clubs should be formed, get-to- J. A. NEILAN; 
gether meetings held at stated periods, Lieutenant, O. N. 
with the idea of cementing the friend- Executive Comn 








National 


nd National Guard Suffers 

consequence of the failure of 
Noneommissioned Officer In- 

sill the National Guard is prob- 


greatest sufferer of all the 
ut ; of the service. The proposed 
st tion would have provided some 
+} 


sergeants for duty with the 
| Guard organizations, whereas 
f of the Militia 
50 corporals allotted for whom 


Bureau has 


no suitable assignments. Non- 
“aa sioned officers of the grade of 
ere : on duty with the National 
g manage to get along after a 
: but it is absolutely impossible 
7 an of lesser rank to eke out an 
' e on his pay and allowances. 
' ‘ grade of staff sergeant, as proposed 
bill, was arrived at after much 

oing sideration as being the best suited 
this to the needs of the National Guard. 
dier’s pay and- allowances are 

will at he is enabled to live properly 
eal ommunity where his work takes 
o m as a representative of the Govern- 
nerd ’ t. It is also such as will attract 
hicl en to the service of the qualification 
iona te for this important work. This 
may stion must be kept alive in the Na- 


Guard so that when 


Congress 
es again it can be brought up 
n the session and pushed to a 
sion before there is a chance to 

into the discard in the jumble 

usion ineident to the adjourn- 
To this end officers 
the National 


Congress. 

ty with Guard 

take advantage of every oppor- 

to acquaint members of the next 

ss with the facts in the case so 

ll be familiar with them when 

sure again comes up for con- 
leration, 
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Another Recruiting Suggestion 
EDGAR A. SIRMYER, officer 


Dang 
in charge of National 


fairs, 9th Corps Area, is interested in 


Guard af 


assisting recruiting the National Guard 
Memo 


dated January 


units under his supervision 
randum from his office, 
19, 1923, reads: 

The following is suggested as a means 
of obtaining recruits for the National 
Guard at stations where a broade: 
station is available. 

A prominent National Guard office 
should make a short address, giving a 
brief history of the 
plaining the recruiting campaign, and 
presenting facts regarding the National 
Guard as first-line troops in 
tional ‘‘ position in readiness.’’ 


Sting 


organization, eX 


our ni 
The ad 
dress should be given during an inte! 
mission on a concert program 

This scheme has been tried by Regu- 
lar organizations and is reported t 
have been successful. 

In case no radio is available, short, 
snappy articles in the press and giving 
the same information will help 

Most newspapers art 
to help if approached in the prope 
way. 

Publicity is necessary if we are to 
keep the backing of the 
without this backing our 
tional defense must fail 


} 
only too glad 


publie, and 


t) 


Killing the Goose 

HERE has been much talk through 
out the country and particularly in 
States like Washington and Wisconsin, 
National 
The 
of the story is seldom mentioned, +. ¢., 
Federal 
into the State by that organization. 
In Wisconsin 


the speakers in urging the abolition of 


about the cost of the Guard 


othe I side 


to the State treasury. 


the amount of money drawn 
the other day one of 


the National Guard said that the State 


spent a million dollars a year on its 
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National Guard and that the burden 
was an intolerable one. The truth of 
the matter happened to be that the 
Wisconsin appropriation has never run 
over $600,000 annually. 
the point was carefully suppressed that 


Furthermore 


the United States spends each year in 
Wisconsin more than one million dol- 
lars that would not be spent in that 
State if there were no Wisconsin Na- 
tional Guard. 

The Washington National Guard is 
facing the same sort of misrepresenta- 
advertising is 
that the State 
hundreds of 
the National 
Guard but nothing is said to indicate 


tion. A great deal of 
fact 


some 


being given the 
spends annually 


thousands of dollars on 


what return is realized on this invest- 


ment. In Oregon, however, it was 
clearly brought out that the State re 
alized in the form of Federal expendi- 
ture more than 100 per cent as much 
as Oregon herself spent on the local 
National 


consequence 


Guard 
the 


voted down, by a large majority, a bill 


organization. As a 
Oregon Legislature 
aimed to reduce thew National Guard 
appropriation. 

The Oregon example might well be 
followed by other States. It 
well be pointed out that for a National 
Guard force of 200,000 Federal expen- 
ditures will total $42,000,000 annually, 
while all the States expenditures com- 
will total $19,526,000. For a 
force of 250,000 the corresponding fig- 
ures are $52,500,000 and $24,407,000. 

This is putting the National Guard 


might 


bined 


service on a mercenary basis, but ap- 


parently the time has come when it is 


necessary to do this in order to defeat 


the efforts of those who wish to make 
merely a dramatic demonstration in be- 
half of economy. To those whose minds 


Guard 


Department 


function in such fashion ther: 

in talking about preparedness 

neither patriotism nor far-sight 
vision for their country’s p 
makes any appeal; but ‘‘ mone 
with them and they must, ther 
that 
National Guard because of th: 


shown in seeking to ab 
the State treasury they are i 
killing the goose that lays th 
egg. 


1) 


Wireless Mobilization 
A NOVEL method was used 
commanding officer of th 
Infantry, Ohio National Guard 
an order mobilizing his regim« 
the Federal 
Headquarters Company of tl 
ment, at Cleveland, Ohio, on 
15, Col. L. 8. Conelly decided t 


a practice mobilization of his co. 


During insp¢ 


As the companies compris 
regiment are stationed in tw 
ferent cities and towns of north 
Ohio, rapid communication is n« 
to assemble the units at a given 

The decided to 


method only and issued his 


colonel 


radio. The order was broadca 
Station WJAX, Cleveland, 
p. m., and less than one hour |: 
first company reported and wit! 
hours practically the whole reg 
including the medical departme: 
reported. 

Amateurs, listening to concert 
were, in many instances, the n 
They picked 
message and relayed it to the lo 


communication. 


pany commander, who imm 
acted on the order and report 
phone or wire, to headquarters. 


In some instances city fire 








National 


picked up the call and relayed it 


some Cases, acknow ledgments 


rom places where no troops are 
ed, but ex-service men listening 
and 
nterested in the eall, and they 


th their apparatus heard 
ed it and their willingness to re- 


to the nearest officer of the 


5 p. m. all reports were in and 
d at headquarters and the re- 
and 
reliable 


highly 
1 that the 


were satisfactory 
radio is a 
of communication in an emer- 
even if all other systems are cut 

[his practice was ordered with a 
urpose, in that it was required to 
efficiency of the radio as a 

of communication and also to 

er exactly the condition of the 


ind as a whole for instant active 


s gratifying to know that both 
gave such good results and they 
given the regimental commander 
‘le data on the efficiency of the 
vanization. 
is believed that this is the first 
that a National Guard regiment 
ever been assembled by orders 
sasted by radio and the rapidity 
simplicity of the system strongly 
mends its use for such purposes. 
> event caused a great deal of in- 
and the newspapers gave it con- 
ble publicity, which is very bene- 
to most National Guard organi- 
regimental staff are now work- 
a system by which a suitable 
ould be used so as to prevent any 


if 


‘erence with orders in the event 
actual mobilization being re- 
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National Guard Drill Attendance 
FFORTS are made in the 
North Dakota National Guard to 


inerease attendance at drills and cer 


being 


monies of the 
John G. 
Company ‘‘C,’’ 


organizations. Capt 


Ofstedahl, who commands 
164th 


adopted a novel idea that is producing 
results. He 


Infantry, has 


issues a weekly bulletin 


which is sent out regularly to every 
man of the company calling attention 
to his obligations as a National Guards 
man and the necessity for his attend- 
ance at the regular drills. The armory 
is kept open on the afternoons of drill 
nights in order that the members of the 
company may have their uniforms, 
available for 


In ad 


money 


arms and equipment 
cleaning and police purposes 
dition to this he offers small 
prizes each week to the soldier who ex- 
cels in personal neatness, and the vari- 
ous activities of the company at each 
He goes on the idea that 
like 
bring out the best that there is in the 
Capt. G. A. M 
the senior instructor on duty with the 
North Dakota National 


spreading the idea originated by Cap 


formation. 
there is nothing competition to 


soldier. Anderson is 


Guard and is 
tain Ofstedahl into the other companies 
of the National Guard. 


® 


Indoor Shoot in Indiana 


ACH Infantry company of the In 

diana National Guard will be rep 
resented by a rifle team of five men at 
Rifle Asso 
ciation at Culver Military Academy on 
April 9. 
under the auspices of the National Rifle 


the indoor shoot of the State 
The matches are to be fired 
Association and is one of the leading 


affairs of the 
Middle West. 


shooting season in the 


The match is open to all 
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civilian teams of the N. R. A. as well as 
those of the National Guard and it is 
expected that practically all of them in 
the. State will send representatives 
The regular N. R. A. 
course will be fired and two trophies 


competition 


will be awarded, one for the team of 
the National Guard making the high 
the 
team that wins 


will 


other for the civilian 
out. A 
be fired during the 


score and 


pistol team 
match also 
meet. 


® 


Forces Attendance at Formations 

ONNECTICUT means to have the 
C the National Guard 
organizations of that State attend to 
their prescribed military duties. The 
officer Company B, 
170th Infantry, has invoked the aid of 
that the 
for but 
He has placed in the hands 
of the county sheriff through the ad- 


members of 


commanding of 


a law has been on statute 


books many years has lain 


dormant. 


jutant general warrants for the arrest 
of men who are habitually absent from 
formations and who have been given 
repeated opportunities to eomply with 
The law 
provides a fine of $1 for each absence 
scheduled 


ease the fine is not forthcoming within 


the law and mend their ways. 


from a formation and in 
ten days after the demand is made, the 
offender may be taken into custody and 
lodged in the county bastile until rep- 
aration is made. Captain Sullivan, who 
instigated the proceedings, has used 
every endeavor to get the men in ques- 
tion to meet the obligations that they 
have voluntarily assumed and has had 
recourse to the lew only as a last re- 
sort. He means to push the cases to a 
conclusion, hoping they will have a 
salutary effect on others. 


Department 


High Lights on the Wisc 
National Guard Crisis 


OCIALISTS the 
were so confident of 
measure through abolishing tl} 
tional Guard that they wasted 
Frank J. Web 


cialist, spoke of it as a ‘‘long st 


in lowe 


urg 


oratory on it. 


ward abolition of militarism.’’ 


blyman Prescott, a member 
house committee that drafted 1 
gave notice that he would fik 
nority report thereon. Mr. P 


said: 


I doubt whether the committ: 
sidered the real merits of the bil 

This is nothing but socialistic | 
ganda. In forty-two years th 
has been called out sixteen times, « 
times on missions of mercy ai 
times to preserve law and orde: 
strikes. 

Now the ery goes up that th 
is expensive, but I have been : 
that the appropriation for it 
eut 50 per cent. 

Talk that the guard creates 
tary class is plain bunk. Th 
imperialism and war stuff is t! 
kind of bunk. 

Do we want Wisconsin to b¢ 
State in the Union without a N 
Guard? It would be a terribl 
ganda. It would Wis 
another black eye. 

Lieut. Gov. George F. Comings 
the principal attack on th 
Guard. He reiterated his bel 
pressed at a previous hearing, t! 
itary training was demoralizi: 
young men and a center of milit 
in the nation. The lieutenant g: 
said that the State was spend 
000,000 annually for military t 
that the people of the State w 
sanction. (As a matter of fi 
State appropriation was $600,0 

A number of women speakers 
abolition. 


give 
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'S FROM THE WISCONSIN PRESS 
q sin is onqof the United States. 
representatives and senators 
ngton and enjoys all the privi- 
nted to other States of the 
n Union. Yet there are times 
seriously wonders about its 
Americanism. 
* . om . 
‘lamation, Wiseconsin’s lower 
s voted to abolish the Wiscon- 
nal Guard on the ground that 
training makes ‘‘militarists’’ 
e young men in that State. 
National Guard 
part in the war; their record 
reproach. It must make the 
men and all other loyal citizens 
1 therefore, when an attack 
he organization is launched on 
rd nd that military training has a 
zing effect on young men. 
need to defend the 
proven its worth in 
and has been 
acy’s right arm of citizen de- 


\\ nsin s troops 


e is no 
G |. It has 


. war peace 


Nothing is wrong with the Guard, 
e is a thing or two wrong with 
als of government held by mem- 
the Wisconsin legislature. Do 
expect that, in times of national 
sis, Wisconsin will be exempted from 
shing its quota of defenders? Do 
expect that, in times of calamity 
their own State, Iowa, 
and Illinois will supply 
units to help out? 

The Federal Government is more or 
ss interested in whether or not the 
Wisconsin helps to maintain 
mal Guard organization. <A 
irge share of Guard expenses is borne 
| Government while the amount 
SI ributed by the States is compara- 
ely small. What does Washington 

$] thir out Wisconsin’s bright idea? 
ng Wisconsin is in the elutches of radi- 
ers whose doctrines of govern- 
\l work inealeulable harm to the 
' that State. It may be that 
red the La Follettes and Bergers favor the 
\DOLIT of the Guard, but it is doubt- 


ress in 


il} sota 


Ntate af 
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ful if the rank and file of citizens in 
Wisconsin stand ready to approve such 
radical legislation 

Training received by the young men 
of the Wisconsin National Guard is far 
more valuable than th head ge 
eralizations pumped into their heads 
by their own radical legislators. It will 
at least help them to overcome a few in 


Scal 


sane prejudices and give them a clearer 
view of American loyalty and citizen 


ship. It may help them to remembe: 
that they are Americans—even if they 
do live in Wisconsin.—The Evening 


Bulletin. Provide nce, R I. 

Due to the unexpectedly early action 
of the assembly on the bill providing 
for the abolishment of the 
cuard, I was unable to convey to th 
legislature information 


national 


resp 
subject under consideration 

It is not necessary to extol or glorify 
war in order to justify the retention of 
the militia by Wisconsin. Nor will th 
abolishment of the guard have a ten 
deney to outlaw war. If Wisconsin 
were to abolish the National Guard and 
such action were followed by the great 
majority of the other States of the 
Union. and war were to come in the 
future, the abolishment 
tard war. 

Large standing 
navies are secondary 
Militarism is the outgrowth of that 
‘which causes war. From the Crusades, 
every war came about through commer 
cialism, economic pressure 


would not ré 


armies and super 


causes ot war 


manipula 
tion by the great banking houses of the 
world, struggles over the control of th 
trade routes from Europe to Asia 
(whether the means of conveyance in 
volved the camel, the steamship or th 
railroad), mandatories, the 

teeing of territorial integrity, ‘* 
of influence,’’ ambitions for supremacy 
of the seas. and to one of those causes 
or a combination of thos 
causes we can trace the wars involving 


guaran 
sphe res 


some of 


many nations. 

To outlaw 
directed to the elimination of the causes 
for war. 
eliminated, large standing armies and 


war attention must bi 


If the causes for war wer 
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supernavies would disappear. Mili- 
tarism is the effect arising out of inter- 
national rules and international ambi- 
tions provocative of war. 

The National Guard of the State of 
Wisconsin has no relationship what- 
ever to these causes of war. 

It has been my duty to review and 
inspect the National Guard at its en- 
ecampment at Camp Douglas on four 
occasions. On each I found about 
3,000 guardsmen, well trained, from 
which the casual observer would at once 
appreciate that those young men were 
sound, physically and morally. Due to 
the painstaking supervision and the 
skill and experience of Adjt. Gen. Or- 
lando Holway and his associates, the 
State Militia has had ineulcated les- 
sons that brought every man to the 
standard of a high character. As Gov 
ernor LaFollette said in his message in 
1905: ‘‘Service in the National Guard 
is not a holiday pleasure. Hard work 
and severe discipline are the stand- 
ards.’’—The Governor of Wisconsin’s 
message to the State legislature. 

Abolition of the Guard will make 
Wisconsin the slacker State of the 
Union. Morally, we will justly be 
charged with ‘‘a breach of faith and 
disloyalty to the American sisterhood 
of States’’ by shirking our quota in the 
common defense of the country. Pos- 
sibly we may also be financially liable, 
under the National Defense Act, to the 
extent of being required to make a 
monetary contribution to the Federal 
Government as compensation for our 
refusal to furnish man power. At any 
rate, if Wisconsin gets in trouble and 
needs troops, after having deliberately 
destroyed its protective force, the State 
is not going to get much sympathy 
from her sister States or from the Fed- 
eral Government.—Milwaukee Sentinel. 

Something more important than the 
National Guard is at stake, honorable 
as that historic institution is. The in- 
fluences directed at the Wisconsin Na- 
tional Guard do not propose to stop 
with its destruction. They are hostile 
to the American system of ordered lib- 
erty and they will destroy it if they 
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ean. It is up to Americans w! 
in Americanism as the fathers 
it, and as generations of A 
have cherished it to discern 
fluences and to wipe them out 

We assert, therefore, that 
ure is a breach of faith, a dis! 
the American sisterhood of St 
to our common 
Tribune. 

According to the daily 
Wisconsin legislature is cons 
bill to abolish the Wisconsin 
Guard. How wise; how states 
how—oh, hell! 
tin. 


country 


Georgia N. ( 


® 


A Novel Entertainme 
teem E, 152d Infa: 

diana National Guard, h: 
oped and carried out a novel en! 
ment in the way of a compa 
fit at Darlington, Ind. The a! 
primarily an old-time dance, 
the the orchest 
peted for honors. The merc! 
the town donated the prizes \ 
cluded such articles as: Five g 
gasoline to be awarded to th: 
who has to go fartherest to get 
a dollar’s worth of Beech Nut 
to the fiddler who gives the b: 


musicians of 


tion of ‘‘ Arkansas Traveler’’ 
pound sack of flour to the fid 
the largest family; a two-pou 
from the leading butcher to 
dancer on the floor. There 
20 other prizes along the sa 
The admission price was 50 « 
couple, and it is said that the 

fund was materially increas 
affair. This plan is worthy « 
eration by other National Gua 
izations. There are a numb: 
vantages accruing from it. | 


the people of the town an 





to see how 
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itertainment and brings them 
er touch with the company; it 
the 
it is good for the morale of the 


interest in National 
and provides another recruit- 
iment; and last but not least, 
Such 
put on at 


ishes the company fund. 
rtainment can be 
pense .o that the door receipts 
tically all clear gain. 


® 


m and Origin of National 


Guard 
JONEL A. P. MELTON, Com- 
113th Engineers, In- 
National Guard, contributes to 
v Post-Tribune of January 10th 
2th an exceedingly interesting 
n which the origin and aims of 


nding 


tional Guard were discussed. 

educational work as this is 
ntly needed for the support 
National Guard cause that it is 
the local National 
could fail to 
from this diseussion. 


service receive 


Extracts 


the article follow: 


identified with a worthy cause 
ies feel impatient at the appar- 
ithy and lack of interest on the 
the general public. This is 
prising when we consider the 
iuses, of greater or less merit, 
tly before the public and the 
impossibility of any one per- 
ping informed as to all these 
causes. It is, therefore, up to 
ho head these activities to lead 
enthusiasm and to inform the 
is to what the cause stands for. 
publie, quasi-public, civie or 
nt activity, whether it be a 
nh project, a needed public im- 
nt, a hospital, Red Cross, Y. 
\., or the National Guard of the 
States, must, in the vernacular 
lay, be ‘‘sold’’ to the public 
such channels of publicity as 
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may be expedient and proper for the 
case in hand. 

A chapter might be written on 
‘*Who should head these organizations 
and Why.”’ W hoever does head such 
activities will have plenty of hard work 
and many discouragements. He will 
have to deal with those who can offer 
only destructive criticism, aud those 
who are jealous, with those who are full 
of impractical and fanciful ideas and 
ere hard to suppress, with those who 
are ever ready with offers of advice 
and assistance, but never show up when 
most needed. Again there are 
who take their responsibilities serious 
ly, who always have a cheerful sug- 
gestion when things look discouraging, 
who are ready with their own time and 
energy to sustain and see anything 
through, once started, who will not 
desert because the load is too heavy but 
will work all the harder, the kind of 
people who make life worth living, the 
kind that made America and will sacri 
fice for her. Association with these 
people, and the inspiration drawn from 


those 


them, strengthens our confidence in 
mankind, makes our way easier and 
perhaps explains the ‘‘Why’’ of our 


connection. 
— ~~ » + 7 


On June 3, 1916, when ominous war 
clouds were hovering over our nation 
and when it was apparent that, sooner 
or later we also would be drawn into 
the world conflict our ap- 
proved the first comprehensive military 
policy that our country had known in 
its one hundred and forty years of 
existence. Again on June 4, 1920, 
after we had taken part in this great 
est war of civilization, had learned 
some lessons and had not yet forgotten 
them all, our Congress again amended 
and amplified this national defense act, 
providing for an adequate regular 
army, a national guard and organized 
reserves, and providing for ‘‘organiz- 
ing, arming and disciplining’’ these 


Congress 


components of our armed forces, laying 
down in detail all regulations and rules 
for these organizations and for their 
instruction, thus, for the first time in 
the history of our country, complying 
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with the intent expressed in Article I 
of our Constitution as adopted in 1787. 
IN FIRST LINE OF DEFENSE 

The National Guard of today is in 
the first line of defense of the nation. 
Our Regular Army is small, and in 
case of a national emergency the 
greater part of this highly tramed or- 
ganization would be employed in or- 
ganizing and training new units, while 
the National Guard, which has been 
under training constantly, would take 
the field. 

Under the present system the coun- 
try is divided into nine corps areas, 
each with its corps commander and 
staff functioning and in touch with all 
the military activities of the area. 
Regular Army, National Guard, Re- 
serves and R. O. T. C., in fact, all 
these components belong to the corps 
ot that area. 

Each corps area has two divisions of 
the National Guard, thus the 5th corps 
area has the 37th and 38th Divisions. 
The later composed of the National 
Guard of Indiana, Kentucky, and West 
Virginia. Each division, brigade and 
regiment has its headquarters organiza- 
tion and each company is organized 
fully, armed and equipped and ready 
for service. The training of these units 
is under the immediate supervision of 
a Regular Army officer with a staff of 
noncommissioned officers, at least one 
of these instructors being present at 
every drill. The annual encampment 
covers 15 days of intensive training 
under a specially selected corps of 
Regular Army instructors. 

Thus, it is readily seen, should a 
national emergency arise, the National 
Guard could be mobilized within a few 
hours’ time, and should the emergency 
be great, could take the field at once, 
even without the usual period of inten- 
sive training. 

* * * * 
GUARD AS STRIKEBREAKERS 


Sometimes the National Guard is re- 
ferred te as an organization of strike- 
breakers. This epithet, was coined by 
some radical many years ago and was 
intended as an insult to - National 


Department 


Guardsmen. It is sometimes 
men who are in a position t 
better. It is not an insult to ; 
who has the dignity of being a 
of the Guard. It is meaning 
ineffective because it expré 
truth, and only reflects on t! 
It is on a par with the epith 
criminal as applied to the p 
cause that organization interf: 
his activities. National Guards 
never used as strike breakers, 
are used to execute the laws 
union and when so used recog 
authority except that of the s 
Federal Governments. 

= - ~ 7 

GUARD A DEMOCRATIC ARM 


Despotie governments hav 
maintained large standing ar: 
their very existence depended « 
The officers and soldiers of thes« 
exercised arbitrary powers fro! 
there was no redress. The N 
Guard of the United States is a 
army. This citizen army is 
of our own neighbors who us« 
their leisure time to prepare th 
for this service, and who r 
benefit in the way of recreat 
training. 


Every man is not so situated t! 


conveniently can belong to the ‘ 
Some may not understand th« 
ance and necessity for it but 
citizens ean do their bit by giv 
moral support and encourag: 
those who do belong. 


® 


Notes on the 125th Infantry 


N March 4 the usual meeti 

officers of the 125th Regim: 
held at the armory in Detroit 
time the problem in an attack « 
ade was completed. In additi 
Infantry officers present Major 
of the 106th Cavalry took part 
ducted a Cavalry movement a 
the problem. 

The month of March has be: 
busy for all the organizations 
of the annual inspection. Ca 
Cherry, Infantry, and Maj. R 


Li" 
yt 
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ns, Cavalry, have been inspect- 
units at the Detroit armory. 
e made a rather good showing 
confidently look for good re- 
om the inspectors. 
result of a competitive exami- 
held at the armory some time 
following men have been com 
d and assigned as follows: 
eut. Judson W. Hummel, 125th 
, Headquarters Company. 
eut. Alva J. Van Sickle, 125th 
vy, Company B. 
eut. William Lawrence, 125th 
y, Company A. 
eut. Ray D. Schell, 125th Infan- 
mpany D. 
eut. George C. Ford, 125th In- 
Company C. 
are still two vacancies to be 
nd Post Order No. 3 announces 
‘ examination on March 26 for 
vho are eligible to take the ex 
on. Men must have had one 
service before being eligible. 
itions must be typewritten and 
hether candidate is married or 
edueational qualifications and 
y SC rvice. 
coat of arms of the 125th Infan- 
; been forwarded to the War De- 
ent for approval. So far nothing 
en heard of it, but should it be 
ed as submitted, orders will be 
for the supplying of the design 
officers and troops of the regi- 


ng other things the regiment has 
adopted ‘‘Hiram Walker’’ us 


egimental air, which will be played 
| oceasions of ceremony as a dis- 


e mark of the regiment. In pub- 


ng the order to the regiment Col- 
Wilson announced that as this 


sition had been identified with 
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the regiment for a number of years, 
both at home and overseas, it was 
thought proper to make formal and 
official note and record of it. The order 
was filed in the office of the adjutant 
general of the State. 

The officers of Infantry and Medical 
Corps, comprising the 125th Infantry 
32d Division, special troops, and the 
107th Medical Regiment, stationed at 
the armory, have issued invitations to a 
dance to be held April 5. This dance 
will be an annual affair and is intended 
to revive the customs of the old Light 
Guard and Light Infantry, now the 
125th Infantry. The armory will be 
especially decorated for the oceasion 
and the music has been especially sé 
lected. 

Guests will be from the officers of the 
Regular Army stationed in Detroit and 
its environs, 125th Infantry, 106th 
Cavalry, 182d Field Artillery, and R: 
serve Officers. Prominent citizens of 
Detroit and out of town have also been 
invited, as this will be the annual fune 
tion of the Infantry officers in Detroit. 

In the receiving line will be Brig 
Gen. Earl R. Stewart, commanding the 
32d Division ; Col. Guy M. Wilson, com 
manding the 125th Infantry; Lieut 
Col. Milton L. Hinkley, 125th Infan 
try; Major Max Rudolph Baetcke, post 
commander at Detroit; Capt. Myles D 
Savelle, Regular Army instructor, and 
their ladies. 

The relation between the officers of 
the Regular Army in Detroit and t! 
officers of the National Guard are of the 
most cordial nature and make for the 
solidarity of the ‘‘ Army of the United 
States.’’ Officers of the Guard at 
tended the last post hop at Fort Wayne 
and formal calls have been paid Colone! 
Merry, the commanding officer. 


D 
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Terrain Exercises 
One of 
Reserve Officers camps scheduled for 


the leading features of the 


will be the series 
exercises which 


the coming summer 
of terrain are to be 
conducted by teams composed of mem- 
bers of this year’s class of the service 
Fort L This 
class of training was given a thorough 
tryout last year at the 


schools at ~avenworth. 
eamps and 
proved to be highly successful, hence 
the decision to continue the work again 
this year. 

Reserve officers who contemplate at- 
tending the camps will find it to their 
advantage to read up on the subject 
and the technique of the 
terrain exercises. 


conduct of 
By so this 
feature of the camp will be found very 
much more interesting and instructive. 


® 
Change of Address 


An illuminating paper has been go- 


doing 


ing the rounds in this month’s bulletins 
of the various Reserve divisions. It 
tells the story of the fellow who failed 
to send in his change of address. This 
was discovered when it was desired to 
communicate with him officially from 
division headquarters. In the efforts to 
obtain the correct mail address of the 
officer the basic paper finally wound 
up with 14 endorsements. The second 
paragraph of the thirteenth was as fol- 
lows 
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Recommend that 2d Li 
O. R. C., 
Officers’ 
inability to locate. 


be discharged 
Reserve Corps on a 


Thus an officer passes out of 
serve Corps and some day hx 
Officers cai 
pect to be carried on the rolls 
organization indefinitely unl: 
keep in touch to the extent of 
in their 


gret his neglect. 


changes of address 
and one that t 


a few minutes of your time. 


simple matter 


so promptly you save the o\ 
headquarters of your division 
paper work and that’s what \ 
trying to cut down these days 


® 
Purchase of Rifles 


Any officer of the Reserve ( 
purchase a Springfield st: 
rifle from the Ordnance De) 
The price is $34.40 each. Of 
siring to make such purchase s 
dress a letter to the commandi: 
Springfield Armory, Springfi: 
indicating their desire, and t! 
sary papers and instructions 
summate the transaction wil 
warded. 

® 


301st Infantry Assemb’ 


On the evening of March 2 
eers of the 301st Regiment of 
with headquarters at Bost 








ee 
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t the Twentieth Century Club, 
100 being present. This was 
issembly of the regiment since 
etion of its officer personnel, 
ng now a Waiting list, and it 
afforded an opportunity for 
to become acquainted, but re 
a splendid manifestation of 
isiasm and earnestness that 


re permeates the Reserve 


ist Infantry is commanded by 
James J. Fitzgerald, who 

th distinction in the 78th Di- 
roughout its training and com- 

“l, becoming its inspector gen- 

ter the armistice he was ord- 

to Silesia, near the Polish 

» take charge of a large pris- 

var camp where several thou- 
tussians were confined, guarded 
German soldiers who had mutinied 
threatened to kill their officers. 
German camp commandant was 
glad to turn his command over 

el Fitzgerald, who by his tact 
ness, soon brought order out of 

nd it is the boast of the 301st 
that in its regimental com- 

t possesses the only American 


o ever commanded a regiment 
German Infantry, with several thou- 
tussians thrown in. 

address of welcome Colonel 


izgerald laid special stress upon each 


lly appreciating the impor- 
e attached to the commission that 


s been given him and not regarding 


merely as a thing to be framed and 
g on the wall. He strongly 
zed that constant effort be made for 
vement of one’s military edu- 
conscientious study, particu- 
taking the correspondence 
se for Infantry officers. He then 


presented Maj. Gen. Andre W. Brews 
ter, commander of the First Corps 
Area, and former inspector general of 
the A. E. F. 

General Brewster received a splendid 
ovation and gave a fine talk, in which 
he said that the Reserve organizations 
throughout his command were assured 
of his whole-hearted support and co 
operation. Everyone present felt hon 
ored at the presence of our distin 
guished guest and leader who endeared 
himself to us all by the cordiality ol 
his greeting and his earnest expressions 
of confidence and faith in the Reserve 
Corps, which he unqualifiedly stated 
would some day be the salvation of our 
country. 

Brig. Gen. Mark L. Hersey, com 
manding the First Coast Artillery Dis 
trict, who led the 4th Division over 
seas, was introduced, but he needed no 
introduction as he was born and bred 
right here in old New England, and is 
known to us all. His remarks were lis 
tened to with intense interest and ap 
preciation, especially when he spoke ot 
the awakened sentiment and vision tha! 
created the National Defense Act which 
provided for the permanent establish 
ment of the Reserve component ol the 
Army. 

It was a matter of great regret that 
Col. F. C. Bolles, the chief of staff of 
the 94th Division was unable to b 
present on account of being on a leave 
of absence. Colonel Bolles has worked 
unceasingly for the upbuilding of the 
94th Division and it was the wish of 
the assembly to pay him a well-justified 
tribute for his tireless efforts which 
have been so conspicuously realized in 


placing this division to rank number 


two in the filling of its quota. 
Lieut. Col. Fred C. Doyle, who is 
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at present acting chief of staff, was 
also unavoidedly absent on account of 
sickness, which was much regretted, as 
this popular officer has been ever ready 
to assist with his helpful counsel and 
the 
However, Division Headquarters was 
ably Maj. Clyde L. 
Eastman, the executive officer of the 


301st Infantry, who has been unremit- 


cooperation in forming division. 


represented by 
ting in his zeal and energy in the for- 


Major East- 
man gave a fine talk on the functions 


mation of this regiment. 


and duties of the officers, particularly 
with regard to the company command- 
ers keeping in touch with their lieu- 
tenants in order to be ready at all times 
for any emergency which might arise. 
Among the many good suggestions he 
made was the earnest advice that each 
and every officer subseribe to the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL. 

Lieut. John Bakeless of the 301st In- 
fantry, who in civil life is the editor of 
The Laving Age, entertained us with 
one of his inimitable witty talks. Lieut. 
Harold E. Lobdell, of the 


who is assistant dean of the Massachu- 


regiment, 


setts Institute of Technology, acted as 
the 
reputation he acquired at Camp Devens 


toastmaster and ably sustained 
last summer. 

94th Division Headquarters was also 
represented by Maj. S. F. Hawkins, 
Capt. G. L. Thompson, Capt. H. E. 
Storms. Among the others present 
were Col. M. B. Stokes from the Firsi 
Corps Area Headquarters, Col. Wil- 
liam H. Root, commanding the 319th 
Regiment of Engineers; Col. Arthur 
N. Payne, commanding the 376th In- 
fantry; Lieut. Col. Fred H. Thompson, 
commanding the 302d Infantry; Lieut 
Col. Charles A. Ranlett, Infantry, Gen- 
eral Staff Section, 94th Division ; Capt. 
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Francis 8. Fuller, Capt. Jose | 
and Capt. Natt H. Webster, 
as song leader. 

It was the consensus of « 
everyone present that this fi: 
bly of the 301st Infantry w 
qualified success, and has do 
strengthen the splendid spirit 
vails in the regiment than 
else. 

WARREN F. Got 
Major, 301st I 


I 


Promotion of Reserve ( 
All of the 


should especially note parag 


officers Rese 
Special Regulations No. 43, 
vides that an officer who is « 
promotion will not be cons 
elevation to a higher grad 
signified his readiness to un 
prescribed examination. 
Some officers have a hesita 
applying for promotion. ‘| 
the idea that higher authorit 
dicate the fact to them wher 
This is 1 


tent of the regulations. An 


motion is desired. 


is eligible by length of servi 
has prepared himself by stu 
plication to take the exami: 
the next higher grade, ne 
hesitancy in applying for it 
the application will be we 
the officer will be given eve: 
nity to qualify. 

In submitting applicatio: 
effect his 
and readiness to take the ex 


should state in 


give a detailed statement 
tary service; state the daté 
he accepted his present 
and furnish a record of his | 
amination on Form 395 A. | 
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form may be procured from Di- 
Headquarters and any military 
n will make the examination. 
examination for promotion in- 
s the subjects indicated in Special 
tions No. 43 for each branch of 
rvice and it may be said that the 
nations are in no sense easy. .\ 
ust be prepared to cover the sub- 
oroughly and demonstrate con- 
ly to the board that he is quali- 
r the promotion that he seeks. 
this is as it should be. If a com- 
-_ 1 in the Reserve Corps is to mean 
must be 
This fact 
yreciated throughout the service 


ng the qualifications 
ip to a high standard. 


the officer who is given his pro- 
n may look with pride to the fact 
he has won it through merit. 


@ ) 


-attle Sector Does Good Work 
Seattle sector of the Reserve Of- 
s’ Association of the United States 
rht it might be of assistance and 


S 


st to the Army in general and to 


Reserve sectors in particular to 


how we have overcome most of 


We 
h on the theory that an officer, to 


difficulties. meet twice each 
value to his country in the event 
ergeney, must be ready at a mo- 
s notice to function in the grade 
We are 


usy men and yet we have resolved 


hich he is commissioned. 


ve will give these two nights each 
month to the Government until the Re- 
serve is firmly established and until 
resses passes the proper legisla- 
tion giving that necessary assistance to 


Reserve which Congress alone can 


S rt first problem was attendance. 
ved this by providing for rapid 


at 
a 


Office 


rs 
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assembly rosters in regiments 


With 
this system no one officer had more 
than four telephone numbers and wi 
figured that any officer who would not 
call four others on the phone did not 
have the proper interest in the Reserv: 
A few days before our 


reguiar semi 


monthly meeting the executive officer of 


aad | i‘ 
the regiment calls the adjutant and th. 


commanding officer, the adjutant ealls 


four staff officers and each staff officer 
calls four others. bat 


talion command 


ers, ete., and the battalion commander 
ealls his adjutant, and so on down to 
the lowest subordinate 


In this way we 


keep our attendance at our semi 
monthly meetings from fifty to one 
hundred. 

It was necessary, aiter we got them 
there, to give them something besides 


mere chatter. This second probl m ol! 


keeping up the interest we found com- 


As we 


ing the war many of our officers on Sat 


paratively easy. all know, dur- 
urday inspections would go around and 
box 


look wise, perhaps opening the ic 
and sniffing. Of 


course, non ot the 
men in the kitchen knew that it 
that the officer 


not have known even if something had 


WaS a 
two-to-one shot would 
been wrong. Many a good officer who 
ranked above average and looked wisi 
did not 
what he was entitled to 


idea as to 


have the slightest 
and what the 
Government was entitled to when pur 
chases were made. Many did not know 
beef that the 


should be cut off perpendicularly to 


in having issued neck 
the line of vertegra, leaving but three 
Many did not 


know that it was possible to tell from 


vertebra on the carcass. 

the careass on the block whether th: 
carcass was that of a bull, stag, steer, 
ox, cow, or heifer. Many did not know 


the difference between a heifer and a 
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spayed heifer. Nor did some know that 
there should only be twenty-five pounds 
variation between the fore and hind 
quarters or that they were entitled to 
equal numbers of fore and hind quar- 
Neither did they know that m 


varieties 


ters. 
ease of potatoes the round 
must be 17% and the long varieties 154. 

Knowing our need along these lines, 
we held a meeting in the local Armour 
plant. Colonel Matthews, a Regular of- 
ficer on duty with the Reserves, who 
Army 


had made a specialty of the 


ration, addressed us. The entire plant 
was turned over to us and part of the 
evening Colonel Matthews lectured on 
fundamentals. The remainder of the 
evening was given over to practical 
demonstrations in the refrigeration 
Not one of the seventy-five of- 
ficers left 
something that he had never known be- 
and all learned that 
new. Personally, the writer felt that 
each officer after that one lecture was 


plant. 


present without learning 


fore much was 


worth a year’s pay more to the Gov- 
ernment in the event of war than he 
was before he attended that one meet- 
ing. It will be unnecessary to dwell 
at length on the other subjects covered ; 
suffice it to that they all were 
covered thoroughly and each time by 
the best 
secure the 


say 


man available. At times we 


would services of an of- 
ficer from Washington or Corps Head- 
quarters here on an inspection tour 
We called on the Commanding General 
at Camp Lewis and on the Command- 
ing Officer at Fort Lawton or on the 
Military Department of the University 
of Washington for specialists. 

When we were covering the funda- 
mentals we had our own officers pre- 
pare papers. We mobilized, entrained, 


encamped, and trained a _ Division. 
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After five or six of 


had completed their papers w 


our own 


conduct a critique of 15 or 20: 
Some of subjects 

have been Functions of the | 
Staff and the Working of the W 


lege and Staff School: Gas D 


the other 


ment Since the War; Trains; ‘ 
tion of the Medical Department 
Front ; 
and Outposts; Scouting and Pat 
Air Development Since the Wa 
gineers at the Front; Artillery 
Front, ete. 


graphed and not only make a \ 


Service of Supply; M 


Our lectures aré 
library for future reference | 


give the officer who has been 
tunate enough to be absent th 
tunity to get a copy of the lectur: 
in Seattle feel 


hundred times more to Uncle S 


that we are wv 
Reserve Officers because of 
months of intensive work along 


line than we would otherwis 
been. 

We 
make these meetings so interestil 


officers 


they can p 


have made it our busi 


instructive that our 

miss meetings if 
avoid it. 

HERBERT W. MEYERs, 

Tneut. Col. 383d Ei 

President Seattle S: 


® 
Reserve Officers Records 


The Personnel Section of th: 
of the Chief of Infantry is n 
gaged in securing the records 
serve Officers of Infantry assig 
that Branch of the 
forms (423a, A. G. O.) are beir 
out to the officers concerned, an 
the desire that they be complet: 
returned at the earliest pract 


service. 
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teserve officers will appreciate 
ssity for having their records 
th the Adjutant General of 
complete, and the only source 
ch the 
btained is the officer himself. 


desired information 
ter is being sent out under en- 


marked ‘‘Important,’’ and 
s received it should be taken 
e value. 


@ 


on’t Give Up the Ship 
lowing letter was written by 
e officer assigned to the 8lst 


) U. S. Army: 


us who are in 
prone to **Oh 
on’t see much to it; and, any- 
ive about done my share. Let 
else do it now. I haven’t the 
And besides, it won’t do me any 
‘ause there won’t be another 
my time.’’ 
here won’t 


those of 


mes 


rves are Say : 


be much to it, un- 
make something of it, and if 
there isn’t much to us. Con- 
| the War Department look 
r upon the Reserve, and hope 
ll solve the great problem of 
If it fails, then this 
will be in a serious condition. 

iil unless the members realize 

ntial value and build it up to 

its vital role. Do we realize 

very much there is to the 

tes Have we done our share if 
to develop the only real mili- 
liey this country has ever ad- 
Who else can do it but us? 
ow how, except those who have 
1 are now soldiers? We can’t 
x ts me else do it, because there is 
And the very fact that 
; we will not fight the next war 

e more reason why we should 

an organization that will con- 

s e benefits of our experience and 
S n to those who must eventually 


defense. 


else. 


think clearly, carefully and de 
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liberately, 





common sense an Col 
science will show us that to evade the 
issue now will eventually mean _ the 
Same disgrace and disaster that to 
evade service meant during the war 
Realizing that fact, let us be men. di 
liberately face the issue, and do that 
which we know we should do—dil 
gently, consistently and elaboratel 


build our Reser Corps 
MURRAY JAMES, 
lst Lik ut., Hq 16 1st Ini B) ja le. 


7 
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Army Regulations 


The Infantry Association edition 
the Army 
pleted and is now ready for dist 


Regulations has been 


tion. It is a book of 716 pages, har 
somely bound in dark bl cloth and 
will make a valuable addition to 1 


Reserve Officer’s library 

The book ll of the ne 
Regulations that are required by th 
individual 
of the paragraphs of the old Regula 
that 


contains 


officer and in addition al 


tions 


eover the same categor 
These latter have been corrected up to 
date from the latest ehar ves and en 
eulars affecting them. A complete in 
dex makes the subject matter readil: 


available. 

This is the one book that 
Officer must 
abreast of the times. The pric« 


~~ 


in orde} tO Keep 


have 
per copy. May we have your orde 


I 


Training Regulations 


In order to get the material into t! 
hands of Reserve 
may be gotten over before the 
training camps, the War Department 
authorized the U. 8S. Infantry 
Association to get out an edition of the 
new Infantry Training Regul: 
eovering the Combat Principles of the 
Rifle squad, section and platoon. This 
is real up-to-the-minute stuff—the ma 
terial that you will need at the Trai 

book 1S 
now ready for distribution. The price 


( fhe rs so that 


SuUrrirne 
has 


tions 


ing Camps this summer. The 


is 75 eents per copy, postpa d 
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Allied Reaction to German Drive 
of March 21, 1918 


In diseussing the allied action from 
just prior to and during the German 
Drive of March, 1918, from the stand- 
point of the Allied High Command, it 
seems fitting to present the subject in 
the following order: 


I. A brief statement of the 
general situation. 

II. The German plans for the 
spring of 1918. 

III. The Allies’ plans for the 
spring of 1918. 

IV. Lack of cooperation as to 
the method of earry- 
ing out their plans with 
special reference to Un- 
ity of Command. 

V. What the Allied High 
Command did to meet 
this Offensive. 

VI. What happened during the 

March Drive. 

Conclusions: 

(1) As to cause of defeat 
lack of cooperation 

in their plans and 
lack of Unity of 
Command. 

As to violation or 
application of prin- 
ciples of war. 


VIL. 


GENERAL SITUATION 

(1) The Allies had gone back to the 
old original line they had held in the 
Autumn of 1917. Russia and Rumania 
Germany, therefore, was to 
acquire released strength which she 
eould shift at will from the Eastern 
to the Western Front and by so doing 
she would first equal the Allied 
strength and finally gain superiority. 


were out. 


Everything pointed to an off 
the Germans in the spring 
The Allies felt that France 
nothing to add to her strengt 
ish recruiting had not been sut 
replace the losses from the Th 
and Cambrai. The Italians 
able to add anything and th 
cans could not be counted o1 
in sufficient numbers until the 
Whatever was to he 
to be done with 
available. 

(2) Comparative statement 
on various fronts: 


done wi 
the for 


ITALIAN FRONT 

Allies Central | 

61 Divisions 4614 Divis 

6 French 3 Gern 

5 British 4314, Aust 
50 Italian 

754 

633,000 

6,400 

3,700 

2,100 


3attalions 

Rifles 

Sabres 

Field Guns 

Heavy Guns 

BALKANS 
Central | 
27 Divisio 
23 Bulgari 
2 Germai 

Austria 


Allies 
3 Divisions 
8 French 
41% British 
11% Italian 2 


3 Greek? 
} Serbian 


271 
219,000 
7,000 
1,100 
380 


Bns. 

Rifles 
Sabres 
Field Guns 
Hv. Guns 


* Austria had 34 Divisions on the East Front, part of which could be sent to | 
*Greek mobilization not complete, but later in the spring their contingent 


doubled or trebled, giving advantage to allies. 
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sions 


Reserve 


PALESTINE 

Central Powers 
12 Divisions 
11 Turkish 

1 2d Cl. German 


Bns. 107 
Rifles 29 000 
Sabres 3.000 
Field Guns 200-300 
Hy. Guns 200-300 


3 to 1 Germany. 


{/lies 


sions 


tish 


if 


000 British and Lellow - 
e ration 


\ 


in 

10] 
100 
100 
S00 


50 


ngth, giving 
000 rifles. 


250 Europeans 
and 1,500 Afri- 
cans. 

HOME DEFENSE 


MESOPOTAMIA 
Central Powers 
5 Divisions 
5 Turkish 


Bns. 47 
Rifles 18,000 
Sabres 1,000 
Field Guns 100 


Hv. Guns 


es 6 to 1 Turks. 


EAST AFRICA 


Great Britain 


0) {00,000-400,000 men. 


i" Note: 


355,000 men were sent across 
March 21 and within one month 
abandonment of Home Defense 


WESTERN FRONT 


Allies 
68 Divisions 
8 French 
8 British 
6 Belgian 


Central Powers 
178 Divisions 


*(German and 


Austrian. ) 


t American 


ie : 9) 


‘ 





Portuguese 


Officers 


Vorback. 


(18 British 
59(38 French 


Department 


Divisions in 


( 3 American Reserve 79 
1,585 Bns. 1,630 
1,480,000 Rifles 1,232,000 
74,000 Sabres 24.000 
8,900 Field Guns 5,500 
6.800 Hv. Guns 5.500 


With Russians and Roumanians out. 
Germany could bring at the rate of 10 
divisions per month from east to west, 
in four months a total of 40 


ORDER OF 


Allies, March 15 


Belgian Army 

I and IV British 
Armies 

From Arras to 
South of Gon- 
sea-Court 

III British Army 


Byng 2 corps 
(16 Div.) 

10 Div. Line—6 
Reserve 

From south of 


Gonsea - Court 
to the Oise 

V British Army 

Gough (4 corps, 
14 divisions, 11 
divisions in 
line, 3 re- 
serve ) 

South of the Oise 
to the Aisne 
French Army, 
8 divisions with 
4 divisions in 
close 
and 5 other di- 
visions in ré 
serve 


in 


reserve 


BATTLI 
Germany, March 
21 

IV Flanders 

VI Artois 

From Arras south 
ward XVII 
Army Otto von 
Selow, Hero of 
Caporetto 5 
corps and 23 di- 
visions ) 

From Cambrai tv 
just north of 
St. Quentin (Pi 
eardy) II Army 


Von der Mar- 
witz 
divisions 

South to the Oise, 


Ee o> 
~ corps, 20 


XVIII Army. 
Oskar von Hu- 
tier 4 corps, 


23-24 divisions 


South of the Oise, 


VII Army—Von 
Boehns 
Rheims, | Army 
Champagne, III 


Army 


larch 20, allies had 168 Divisions; 59 Divisions on reserve, 8,956 field and 7,168 heavy 
870 airplanes. 

‘March 21, Germany had 192 Divisions; 85 in reserve, 11,200 field and 7,920 heavy guns, 
+,730-2,890 airplanes. 
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POSITION OF RESERVES 
Allies 
1 French division Of 
behind Belgian 
Army 
British 18 
visions 
9 behind 
Arras 
with I 
Army 
with Ill Army 
—byng 
3 with V 
Gough 
None in 
reserve 
French 38 and 
American 3, 12 
between Oise 
and Rheims, 12 
between Rheims 
and Verdun, 14 
between Verdun 
and the Swiss 
Border 
(American) be- 
tween Verdun 
and the Swiss 
Border 


German 
the 70 divi 
sions in reserve, 
33 were in close 
divi- reserve, 37 in 
Y pres- 
Sector 
and IV 


in four masses: 
Mauburge- 
Fournac, 
Chimay- 
Fourmies, 
Champagne, 
Arton 


Army— 


general 


GERMAN PLAN FOR SPRING OF 1918 

With the opportunity to strengthen 
her forces on the Western Front by 
the transfer of divisions from the east, 
thereby overcoming the allied 
riority, Germany planned a vigorous 
offensive with the object of breaking 
through and dividing the French and 
British, rolling up the British right 
and then beating them in detail. She 
had the opportunity of bringing su- 
perior forces against selected points of 
the allied front. She had the advan- 
tage of interior lines, of adequate rail- 
road nets for prompt movement of 
troops and supplies, and of placing her 
reserves so that she could strike either 
against the French or British Front. 
Her plan was to threaten the Allies at 


supe- 


general reserve 
believed to be 


one or more points and concea 
sible, the main attack. She be; 
a series of blows from Laon to 
a powerful attack opposite An 
lowed by an attack against th: 
near Ypres, and two attacks ag 
French Rheims a 
didier toward Chateau-Thier 
drove the Allies back 35 
Amiens, 10 miles at Ypres and 
at Chateau-Thierry. She 
She failed 
She threatened 


between 


break through. 
them in detail. 
not destroy communication 
the British and French. 
ened but did not capture A 
Paris. 


She 


ALLIED PLAN FOR SPRING 0! 

While it that the 
Allied High Commanders ca 
that the German High Comn 


only saw but fully appreciat 


is true 


advantage in the situation, an 
signed themselves to the defe 
til the Americans could offset 
evitable German  superiorit) 
equally true that there was a 
of opinion as to the method « 
ing out these plans and as to 
command. Lloyd George det 
in November, 1917, as a result 
paretto, on the formation of 

preme War Council to guide t! 
in their future policies. The S$ 
War Council at Versailles con: 
the Prime Ministers and one ot 
ister of cabinet rank from eac 
Allies. Its duty was to coordi: 
tional policies. The military 

were represented by four px 

military delegates from Fran: 
ain, Italy, and the United Stat: 

were to attend but were not 

and had no votes. The milita 


bers were, therefore, without « 
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power and all their decisions as to force from the North Sea to 
movement and strategy remained with atic and was fixed at 30 di, 
the cabinet members concerned. be placed under control of 
The Supreme War Council advo- tee with Foch at its head, p1 
cated as the plan of campaign for gain Unity of Command. 
1918: existence of a General Res: 
To stand on the defensive on the because of Haig’s refusal to 
Western Front until the Americans ar- his pro rata share of divis 
rive. 





with it the proposed Unity 
To give the allied armies from the mand of the Allied forces on 
North Sea to the Adriatic a single or- ern Front. 
gan of command. 
To take the offensive in Palestine. WHAT 2eS ALAS COMMAND! 
The defensive plan of the Supreme MEST THE COMING OFF: 
War Council contained two important (1) As early as Decem! 
considerations: Foch and Sir Henry Wilson 
(1) Extension of British Front. the formation of a General R: 
(2) Unity of command by forma-_ the allied forces on the West: 
tion of general reserve controlled by This reserve was to be grou 
an executive committee, with Foch in what was to be called a Rese: 
eontrol. commanded by a committe: 
LACK OF COOPERATION As To METHOD or its head. In support of tl 
CARRYING ‘OUT THEIR PLANS, wirn WS argued that Haig ar 
SPECIAL REFERENCE To uNITy or WOuld never form such a Res 
ootemame. that its existence would fu 


¢ ; ot necessary power to strike wh 
(1) Extension of British Front.— ary I 


Linked with the idea of Unity of Com- 
mand was the extension of the British 
Front. After consideration of the sub- 
ject, the Executive War Board, com- 
posed of Foch, Sir Henry Wilson, Bliss 
and Cadorna, decided that the British 
should take over as far as the Ailette : ae 
: ; : " Army, and some troops from It: 

(near Anizy le Chateau). The French : sk kel 

, ‘ ; The Italians signified thei: 
desired this extension to go as far as 

of the plan. 

Bar-le-Due. : >, 
As pointed out, part of t! 


The proposal was approved | 
preme War Council and on fF‘ 
6 the allied commanders-in 
notified of the pro rata shar 
to furnish. 

The French designated 
French Army then in line, the | Fre 


In spite of the above decision, Haig ; : é 
git” : + creating this reserve includ 

and Petain decided on Barisis as the : ys 

‘ : , _ tension of the British Front 
point, and this compromise was finally thd . 
accepted by the Supreme War Coun- wit , rawal of the ut = 
eal entailed the V British Am 

(2) Unity of Command by Forma- ©V& that front. Thus fa 
tion of General Reserve.—The General worked. 
Reserve was to be formed by with- Foch expressed the folli 
drawing a seventh of the total allied te the Executive War Board 








War 
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endorff must launch his mass 
ick either westward or south- 
either toward the British side of 
gle in the Cambrai region or 
the French side of the angle, 
eims region. But if he is suc- 
and drives one or the other of 
nes back he himself presents 
ruarded and open flank, and the 
suceessful he is—the more he en- 
the angle—the longer and there- 
nore open and unguarded his 
will be. (Pp. 81-83, Supreme 
Council, by Wright.) 
h, therefore, proposed to have a 
iver mass and to place his Re- 
Army in the following places: 
smallest near Dauphinee, close to 
est erossing into Italy; the largest 
t to be concentrated in the vicinity 
Paris; the remainder concentrated 
the vicinity of Amiens. Foch stated 
t, ‘*The Amiens portion stands be- 
| the British Fifth Army, the weak- 


t point in the line, and ready to sup- 


it.’ (Pp. 81-83, the Supreme 
Council, by Wright.) 

In placing a portion of his Reserve 
Dauphinee Foch was influenced by 


the feeling that the Germans might at- 


+ 
( 


W 


Arm) ; 


y 


mpt to violate the neutrality of 


hhh 


tzerland, and in aceordance with 
s ‘Le Plan H’’ which he had previ- 


isly studied and produced for the 
uurpose of assisting the Swiss in this 


"+ 
bile 


The Paris concentration was in posi- 


on to go wherever the main German 
attack developed. 


On February 6, the various C. in C. 
re notified of their quotas for the for- 


lation of the General Reserve. 


On February 22 Haig and Petain 
‘ho had been present at the meeting 


{ the Supreme War Council when the 





utive War Board was created) 


met at the Grand Quartier-General and 
arranged for an entirely different and 
independent scheme of defense. The 
scheme of defense was based on an 
agreement that if one army (Haig or 
Petain) was attacked the other would 
assist by taking over part of the line, 
but only by extension. Under this ar 
rangement each C. in C. (Haig or Pe 
tain) would decide for himself what 
assistance he would give. A stipula- 
tion which Petain placed in the agree- 
ment was, ‘‘that he was only bound to 
extend his extreme left if the British 
were attacked at a portion of their line 
other than the extreme right’’ (Su- 
preme War Council, pp. 93, by 
Wright), which in effect nullified the 
agreement as the attack actually d: 
veloped. 

On March 3, Haig notified the Execu- 
tive War Board that he refused to con- 
tribute any divisions to the General 
Reserve except the British division 
then in Italy, which in fact was not 
under his command. This killed the 
General Reserve scheme, for the Ital 
ians upon learning of Haig’s action 
withdrew their approval and with it 
disappeared, for the time being, unity 
of command. Therefore, on March 21, 
when the Germans actually started 
their main offensive, the Allied High 
Command had done nothing in prep 
aration for the coming offensive but 
extend and weaken the British front.’ 

Haig in his estimate in the fall of 
1917 coneluded that preparations 
must be made to meet a strong and 
sustained hostile attack. His interesis 
were centered in taking over 28 addi 
tional miles of front from the French ; 
to securing replacements and in their 


training ; to providing necessary system 


for location of Reserves just prior to the March 21 Drive, see map attached. 
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of defense and constructing new lines; 
and to reorganizing units so as to em- 
ploy American units soon to be re- 
ceived. Nelson, in his history, states: 

Haig had concluded that from Arras 
north no ground could be lost without 
great sacrifice. From Arras south a 
limited amount of ground could be 
given up without strategic danger. 
This required a discreet disposition of 
reserves between the two sectors. 

An examination of the map shows 
the distribution and location of the 18 
Note the 


weakness of the 5th British Army. 


divisions he had in reserve. 


WHAT HAPPENED DURING MARCH DRIVE 

The German plan was to separate 
the British and French, hold the 
French left, roll up the British right, 
the British back on 


and beat them in detail. 


throw the coast, 

Early in March the Germans began 
a series of attacks or blows against the 
French from the Ailette to 
Lorraine 


Verdun, 
certain sectors in and the 
Vosges and in British Flanders. 

The French High Command believed 
that the main German attack would be 
delivered against the British from the 
Scarpe to the Oise, with less serious at- 
tacks against the French between the 
Aisne and Suippe. 

The British High Command agreed 
as to the zones, but believed that the 
attack the 
French, with minor efforts only on 


their front. 


main would be against 


The main effort was directed against 
the British V and III Armies of 30 di- 
visions, which held from Arras to the 
Oise, and was delivered by VII Army, 
Von Bulow; II Army, Marwitz; and 
XVII Army, Hutier, with 69 divisions. 

Haig, in his report dated October 21, 
1918, states: 


Officers 


Department 


Completion of arrangements 
est possible cooperation 
French was recognized to be 
of great importance and 
Plans were drawn up in com 
with the French military au 
and were worked out in detail 
the different situations whic} 
arise on the different parts of t! 
front. Measures were taken t. 
the smooth and rapid execution 
plans. Among the many p 
studied by the allied staffs, ¢] 
volved by a hostile offensive on 
of the Somme River and the 
of that river by the enemy h:; 
worked out. The plans appli: 
such a situation had been dr: 
and were ready to be put into e» 
when required. (From Haig’s 
dated October 21, 1918. Nelsor 
tory of the War, Vol. XXII, pa: 
D S2i, B 91.) 


During the drive against the | 
V British Armies, the 
foreements were sent the V Arn 


following 


der Gough from March 21 to 

By Haig: On the 24th, the St 
ish Division from St. Omer, 72 
after the battle started. 

By Petain: Night of 22/23. 
French Division without Artill 
20 rounds per Infantryman, 
Ist Cavalry Division. 

Saturday, afternoon March 23 
of the 9th and 10th Divisions 

March 24, 62d Division and wi 
22d Division. 

March 25, 133d Division (fro 
gian front). 

March 26, 35th Division. 

March 27, 56th, 162d and 166t! 
sions. (For location and moven 
Note t! 
British was sent to Gough on Si 
March 24, but went to Byng 
25th. 


Historians 


these divisions see map. ) 


record that Haig 
given no instructions to Gough 
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¢ the battle. Haig refused to 

troops south of the Somme 
Petain agreed, on Saturday, 
three 


to send 
Saturday morning, the 
ench and 1st Cavalry Division 
ittacked with the 18th British 
) on Crozat Canal without suec- 


divisions to 
{ On 


laig had to arrange with Petain 

over the front from south of 

P . including the 3d, 
18 d 19th Corps to Foyolle. Haig 
ed Petain on Sunday, March 24, to 
20th Division. Petain prom- 

sed 12, but by Sunday 6 had arrived 
arriving and the 12 did not 
until Wednes- 


passing 


their arrival 
27th. 
On the same date, 24th, Haig wired 
L George to come over and arrange 
ngle supreme commander. On 
S v, the 24th, Petain thought it 
e that connection between the 
mies might be preserved. On 
Monday, the 25th, Haig was consider- 
ng a retreat on the sea, Petain to fall 
On Tuesday, the 26th, 
Clemenceau could not choose between 
Foch and Petain. At noon, at Doul- 
n conference with Lord Milner, 
neeau decided Foch was to co- 
ite the two armies; in effect, was 
command. That afternoon 
Foch direeted Debeney to take out of 
el line troops which were farther south 
and reenforee in front of Amiens. 


lis n te 


1 Paris. 


CONCLUSIONS 

As to cause of defeat: Lack of 
ition in their plans and lack of 
the 
ss of their plan lies in the fact 
ey had not agreed on any defi- 
an other than to stand on the 
defensive. Haig determined not to 
give any ground north of Arras and 


of command.—Perhaps 
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disposed of the greater part of his re 
serves to that 


scheme which advoeated unity of com 


end. He opposed any 


mand or a general 
til his V Army had been beaten and 
back 35 miles. Yet 
sented to extend his front 28 miles 


reserve army un 


thrown he con- 
It is said this was forced on him by 
his Prime the 
Supreme War Council, yet he agreed 
with Petain on a different point from 
that selected by that council. 


Minister’s decision at 


Petain stood with his army between 
his government, the people of France 
and the German Army. He appears 
to have taken a position to wait till the 
main blow developed. He agreed to 
turn over his pro rata share of divi- 
the 
He afterwards entered into an agree 


sions to general reserve scheme. 
ment with Haig relative to the support 
His 38 

main 
groups: La Fere-Rheims, Rheims-Ver- 
dun, St. Mihiel-Arracourt, and oppo- 
site Mulhausen on his 


flank. 


prevent 


to be given as shown herein. 


reserve divisions were in four 


extreme right 
If Petain and Haig proposed to 
the 


their armies, the disposition of their 


Germans from dividing 
reserves do not disclose this fact. 
The Allied high 
all agreed that the 
take the offensive and that one of their 
would be to divide the 
French and British Armies. To gain 
a better understanding of the situation 


had 


would 


commanders 


Germans 


objectives 


in the event the German main effort 
was made with this object in view, a 
war game was played and the details 
closely observed. The weakness must 
have been appreciated, for the decision 
gave Amiens to the Germans, the vital 
communication connection between the 
two armies. 

Foch and Sir Henry Wilson planned 
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a reserve army to be used as stated. 
Foch stated the Amiens portion of the 
reserve would be placed behind the 
British V Army, the weakest point in 
the line. Haig knew this front was 
weak. He urged reenforcement be sent 
from England. He that 
Gough’s line was weak, that his 11 divi- 
sions were holding an average of 72,000 


him knew 


yards per division, and that he had 3 
divisions in reserve, yet he turned down 
an opportunity to get reserves or re- 
enforcements behind this army and in 
front of Amiens because he did not 
want his army and himself to be sub- 
ordinated to the will of any other army 
commander. He had refused to have 
his army subordinated by failing to 
obey or cooperate with Neville in the 
offensive during 1917. 

The lack of agreement on a proper 
pian of defense was not only confined 
to a failure to agree between the Com- 
manders-in-Chief, Haig and Petain, 
and the military advisers to the Su- 
preme War Council, Foch and Wilson, 
but the Prime Ministers had failed to 
see the necessity of turning over the 
military problem to one competent 
general, that the very existence of an 
Executive War Board as constituted 
eould only create friction, and that 
command can only be exercised by one 
will and not by several commanders. 
If Haig would not consent to cooperate, 
then Lloyd George should have ap- 
pointed some one who would. One good 
general who will cooperate is worth 
far more than a brilliant one who fails 
to observe this fundamental principle 
of war. 

The defeat of the V and III Brit- 
ish Armies was primarily due to lack 
Had Lloyd 


of sufficient reserves. 


George filled Haig’s request for re- 
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placements thirty days befor: 
instead of thirty days after { 
began, the necessity for urg 
foreements by the French m 
been avoided. 

In estimating the situation, G 
mans figured that the marshy 
the Oise would delay the Fre: 
attacking the German flank if t 
ceeded in breaking through 
the Oise. 

Certainly Haig’s failure to 














did not overcome these two difi 
His 1/7 quota of 58 divisions 
Had t} 
secured by releasing 4 from 1 
Arras, 





have been 8 divisions. 
3 from Byng and o. 
Gough, and put at Amiens as F 
planned, the main effort of the 6 
mans would not have succeeded 
did, particularly with Foch’s 1 
serves in the Foret de Compieg 
The drove the B 
Army back 35 miles on Amiens. 1 


Germans 


actually got within some 13,000 
of the vital junction or connecti! 
munication point of the Britis 
French Armies. Had they s 

and captured Amiens, 
plans for the spring of 191% 


perhaps 


have been accomplished. 

(2) Veolations or applicat 
principles of war.—No princip| 
was more flagrantly violated 
Allied high commanders than 
cooperation. Their belief that 
might arise does not justify th: 
ure to appoint a single comma! 
til a crisis had arisen. They pe! 
selfish motives to interfere with 
plication of this principle. 

Haig and Petain did not a) 
principles of mass, economy o! 
and movement in their agreen 
assist one another by the exte 
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I say this because these were 
great principles that predomi- 
Foch and Wilson’s plan. 
E of forces by releasing divi- 
n the front line, if necessary 
: the mass, and placing the 
re movement and fire would 
ing blow. Haig certainly ob- 
this in fact, if not in prinei- 
historians state Petain must 
wn Haig’s objection to fur- 
s livisions for the General Re 


Se] d agreed with him or else he 


it have entered into the agree- 

th Haig on February 22. 
O ily Haig and Petain had noth- 
9 their sleeves when the offensive 
nched by the Germans. Foch, 
ther hand, conceived the plan 
cing his reserves in the Foret 
Compiegne that he could strike a 
x blow against the Germans’ main 
o matter which flank of the 

nt they attacked. 

Was not the principle of security 
lated by the Prime Minister, by his 
se conception of the principle? Cer- 
e violated the principle of econ- 
f forees by holding back 300,000 
100,000 men to protect England 
n enemy her own Army in the 
eld and in dire need of replacements 
was fighting. What would have been 
result had Haig’s urgent demand 
replacements been filled? Three 
indred and fifty thousand men were 


sent 


as soon as a erisis arose, but too 
save the 175,000 losses she suf- 


ered in 10 days for want of reenforce- 


As to the prineiple of the offensive, 
is probable that the lack of one single 
ommander charged with the operations 
‘the Western Front to insist that 


my by @ vigorous offensive can a war 


be won and that the defensive only pro- 
longs the ordeal, was responsible for 
the decision to stand on the defensive 
until the Americans arrived. Cer 
tainly the losses they sustained would 
not have been much greater had they 
planned to strike early in the spring 
and defeat the German Army before 
all of his inevitable reenforcements ar 
rived. They had not been able to do 
it during 1917 when they did have su 
periority, but they lacked in coopera 
tion. 

True, their decision to wait until the 
Americans arrived finally resulted in 
victory, but they surrendered the in 
itiative, they had to play the other 
man’s game, and their success may have 
been due to their opponent’s strateg 
ical blunder. 

Other officers who submitted papers 
on this same subject: Maj. Thomas D. 
Osborn, F. A.; Maj. John 8. Upham, 
A. G. 
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